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CHAPTER I. 

T is well, and by no means, even in this age, 
unusual, when pleasant sites frequented for 
their beauty, or places through which many 
have to pass in the pursuit of their accustomed 
occupations, present objects that are sugges- 
tive of some elevated thought or inspiring and 
tender remembrance, which may conduce to 
the intellectual and moral education of those who visit them. 
The ancients, in their municipal arrangements, seem to have 
expressly provided for this result. The high roads, foj in- 
stance, leading out of Rome, and stretching on across the sunny 
plains of the Campagna, were, as every one knows, marked at 
intervals for many a mile by the solitary tombs of heroes; and 
allusion to the same provision may be found in the fragments of 
the old Greek poets, as where Philemon desires us, when going 
out into the country, and passing by the tombs and sepulchres, 
to remember that each of those for whom they were con- 
structed, used to the last to exclaim, “ I will sail, I will plant, 
I will build and, as where Menander says, “ when you are on 
the high road, and wish to know yourself, turn your eye towards 

B 
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the monuments in which are the bones and light dust of the 
great, and rich, and beautiful.** Nor were such associations 
lost in the wreck of the ancient society, for after Christianity 
had moulded the forms of things throughout the whole civilized 
world, there were few cities that had not in their immediate 
suburbs or extramural vicinity some pillar, shrine, chapel, or 
religious house, to which persons desirous of spiritual impres- 
sions were wont to repair. The modern civilization, so far as it 
affects a visible contrast with antiquity, cannot, of course, be ex- 
pected to entertain such views as led to this monumental result ; 
but yet in some favoured nations, as in our own, it is found to 
be incapable of not permitting, or even of not ordaining through 
different motives some things of a corresponding tendency, 
which can be made to answer the ancient and eternal purpose of 
training men by the right method. Thus London has not only 
in its neighbourhood, in every direction, fields and solemn gar- 
dens consecrated to the dead, but even at a distance within those 
very places to which her citizens are in the habit of resorting 
for innocent amusement and healthful occupation during their 
summer holidays, there exist, thanks to the freedom we now 
enjoy, and to the links which bind us to the ancient genera- 
tions, spots set apart, as of old, where the religious instinct bids 
us find " sermons in stones,*’ or where tombs have a certain 
voice which can yield very high and profitable instruction to 
those who can find time to listen to it. 

I propose in the following pages that we should proceed to 
visit one of these spots in order to profit by such vocal stones, 
and to catch the harmonies of the voice which may be said to 
issue from them ; for which purpose we shall not have to strike 
into any solitary, tortuous, and labyrinthine path, as it were, of our 
own discovery, but merely to follow with the multitude one of 
the great frequented lines pursued by summer travellers leading 
to the sea, and to a town where, in point of fact, they have from 
time immemorial been most inclined and accustomed to con- 
gregate. 

Passing down the Thames, or crossing the land in a more 
southerly direction, we come to that region of England — eig 
rtjXovpdv irsSovy as ^Eschylus perhaps would call it, — and which 
Tacitus describes as being in its climate, and even in the 
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manners of its inhabitants, more similar than any other of its dis- 
tricts to those of France. One breathes, certainly, along its 
white cliffs, which in the shades of evening assume a dusky hue, 
a more elastic air ; the sky is generally clearer, and you per- 
ceive as much of that magic splendour of the sun as our northern 
latitudes can ever enjoy. It is not, indeed, for all the haste 
evinced by some to get there, that we can hope to he presented 
with such a spectacle as is offered by the enchanted coast of 
Chiaja, or by the shores of the island of Capri, or even by those 
of our own Devonshire ; but that in reality there is no part of 
the British Islands where the climate so nearly resembles that 
of the Continent. No where is there more effulgence of that 

- » ■ ■ ■ ■ iravTiov 

A lQrjp KOivbv <paog €i\t'<7<xwv— 

and, as after all the deficiencies in the general scenery, there 
is ever before your eyes the blue sea and an unobstructed 
horizon, with a sky that is most frequently clear and cloudless, 
there is enough to refresh and satisfy those, who from time to 
time experience a want to soliloquize a little while gazing, as we 
say, on the face of nature. Besides, there are certain indentures 
of the coast which present the appearance of hays, that are by 
no means without picturesque beauty. Then you have also, 
intersected by long dykes and almost blending with the sands, 
vast marshy tracts, over which herds of cattle wander, forming 
a landscape full of attraction for those who have a taste for Cuyp 
scenery; and not less for those who in a boyish way are ena- 
moured of the brooks and rushes and the green lowlands, and 
who are fond of spending hours thus with a dog or two and 
some choice companion amidst the calm of rural solitude, while 
hearing, as they saunter along, what the old poet calls 

•Kovritav re Kvpdra/v 

* AvrjpiQfiov y sXacrpa.- - - - 

Then from plains that gently rise above these salt-marshes the 
amplest range of prospect may be enjoyed — low brown or 
purple tracts, where a winding river stagnates, are stretched out 
westward ; beneath, right at the cliff’s southern base, you have 

b 2 
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the ocean breaking audibly, not far distant from the Goodwins, 
as I think they call the place, — a very dangerous flat and fatal, 
where the carcases of many a tall ship lie buried, as they say ; 
and south of them, far away in pale-tinted regions, forming a 
long ridge, that some might take for a perishable cloud, you 
behold the coast of France, the cultivated fields that streak its 
tawny summits, its churches, and even its golden image of the 
Virgin shining from a dome, being all at times discernible, 
while the revolving lights, after sunset, cast a fitful gleam upon 
the dark waters from its desert capes. Again, looking north- 
ward, you have the open champaign country, which has also a 
certain beauty of its own, constituting what a great author dis- 
tinguishes as that of “field lands,” which, though capable only 
of an inferior and material art, and apt to lose its spirituality, 
present however the advantage of having sight of the whole 
sky, and of the continual play and change of sun and cloud, 
and also of greater liberty, being like the moss-lands, at least at 
certain seasons, the freest ground in all the world, while com- 
manding all the horizon’s space of changeful light*. On a 
spring morning the voice of waters must here be softened down 
into a vernal tone ; a spirit of desire and enjoyment, with hopes 
and wishes from all living things, must seem to pervade the 
entire region. Beast and bird, the lamb, tbe shepherd’s dog, 
the linnet and the lark, must appear to be all complying with 
their Creator’s invitation to rejoice and be happy. It would he 
the moment, methinks, for some Autolycus to sing : — 

“ When daffodils begin to peer — 

With, hey ! the laddy over the dale, — 

Why then comes in the sweet o' the year ; 

For the red blood reigns in the winter’s pale. 

The white sheet bleaching on the hedge, — 

With, hey ! the sweet birds, O how they sing, 

The lark, that tirra-lirrah chants — 

With, hey ! with hey ! the thrush and the jay — 

Are summer songs for me and my mates, 

While we lie tumbling in the hay.” 

Some, who in later months of the fine season chance to walk 
* Ruskin. 
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alone beneath those cliffs at sunrise, or above them with this 
sauntering crowd, that like one family is listening to music under 
the rising moon, are not left without memories of affections old 
and true. At all hours, inland for many a mile the elm-grove 
murmurs with a sear-like sound, though still the habitual sight 
of fields with rural works is cheerful. Far towards the north- 
western limits of your view, lies an ascending country, dappled 
over with shadows flung from many a summer cloud; those 
many spots lie in long streaks determined and unmoved, with 
steady beams of sunshine interposed, pleasant to him who on 
the soft cool moss extends his careless limbs. 

Now is the day declining, and the faint evening hreeze plays 
on the meadow. Why is there not a Claude here to see and 
paint these groves and these long undulating tracts which mount 
up to purple elevations, with the zig-zag road that breaks the 
uniformity of tone, and leads to these mills that stand like towers 
for a sea-mark ? How would an artist have delighted in this 
foreground, too, of rich entangled weeds, with its goats and sheep 
and the rough dogs that watch them ! Then, sufficient in itself 
to form a picture, you come ever and anon to some old broken 
bridge across a rivulet, seeming to be half rock, half brick, here 
covered with plaster, there lined with weeds and beautifully 
interwoven plants ; beyond it are the fields, now undistin- 
gulshable, as they are fast darkening in the twilight, while the 
horizon is coloured with the lovely hues of sunset, diffused higher 
up amidst some rosy clouds, fringed with gold, thinly floating 
motionless in an azure so calm and profound, that you can 
hardly imagine its being any thing else but heaven. 

So, without any thing that an untrained eye would deem in the 
least remarkable, our travellers find themselves, they know not 
how, soothed and satisfied, — a few tufts of pine or elm, the blue 
or warm radiance of a lake-like bay, a meadow or a corn-field, 
the edge of a cliff, and the distant shores that mingle with the 
clouds — such is the nature that contents them. 

Disdained by some, as being thronged in summer with a motley 
crew of Shakspeare’s “Sunday citizens,” — though Charles 
Lamb ddes not shrink from telling us, most innocently, that he 
read Burns there, — the whole scenery of the district recom- 
mends itself to those who hold with a great authority in matters 
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of art, that “ all true landscape, whether simple or exalted, de- 
pends primarily for its interest on connexion with humanity, or 
with spiritual power*;” and that even “ fragrant tissues of 
flowers, and golden circlets of clouds, are only fair when they 
meet the fondness of human thoughts, and glorify human visions 
of heavenf.” 

Nor is the interest attached to historical recollections wanting 
to this region ; for on one of these upper solitary plains the 
Anglo-Saxons had their place of solemn burial. Here first 
Caesar saw Britain, and here Augustine landed to bring light and 
immortality. 

But where is the voice that we have come to listen to ? You 
must wait a moment until we describe a distinct locality. In 
the sequel, after pausing to take this general view of a whole 
neighbourhood, it will be heard. 

On the last line, then, of cliffs, 

“ Where Ocean mid his uproar wild 
Speaks safety to his island-child 

on the grassy summit, where the chalk, emerging from the 
yellow clay for the last time, grows proudly ramparted, there 
stands a dark solemn pile, made up of church and tower, of clois- 
tered cells, and halls that announce themselves, as in the an- 
cient style, monastical. Here these stones become already 
audible, at least you must say so if you will believe Chateau- 
briand, who tells us that the Gothic chapel of St. Malo had a 
great part in his own conversion. But this echo of general 
truths is not all or precisely what we have come to listen to. 
Pass within the portal. There is at the north entry, and at 
the intersection of the two sides of an arched cloister, a chapel, 
under the invocation of St. John, being a chantry over the bones 
of the dead. There is a monumental slab and solemn imagery 
representing some who sleep below. Of late that vault has been 
thrice opened, when was seen each time verified how man 
by living longer has often to experience that variety of what the 
ancients called Fortune, of which the philosopher; of Flo- 

* Ruskin, Mod. P. 199. + lb. 
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rence treated*, and how, in most cases at least, he has to lay 
aside, one by one, his garlands and his crown. 

“ Omnia paulatim consumit longior setas, 

Yivendoque simul morimnr, rapimurque manendo.” 

This sepulchre then beautiful ! as the chorus in ^Eschylus ex- 
claims, — for it covers manners that were beautiful and dear, — 

$ (piXos ox&of 
(piXa y dp KSKtvOtv fjOrf f — 

constitutes the school in which during the following pages we 
are, as it were, to listen and to study. 

Of course, every where in such places there are general im- 
pressions produced of which one knows by instinct alone the 
tendency. Many, not content with such passing emotions, 
carry away from them tracings of the monumental stone which 
preserves the name, and unambitiously relates the death of those 
in whose virtues they feel an interest. During the middle ages 
the events of a domestic circle would be represented in painting, 
or on stained glass, or on plates of enamel, or on brass, or carved 
on trunks of iron, as on that specimen of the thirteenth centuiy 
which is preserved in the Hotel de Cluny, representing the 
chivalrous history of a wedded pair. Indeed that collection 
abounds with similar tracings, of which one at least, fraught 
with antique simplicity, might he supposed taken, with a sub- 
stitution of names, from this very chapel ; for such is the epitaph 
by Pierre de Ronsard on the death of Charles de Boudeville, 
enfant de Vaulx, mort le mardy xiiie de mars mvlxxi. : — 

“ Icy gist d’ung enfant la despouille mortelle 
An ciel poor n’en bouger volla son ame belle 
Qui parmy les espritz bien henreux jonissant 
Du plaisir immortel, lone Dieu tout puissant 
Qui l'a rsvy de Vaulx (tant delicat pour pris, 

Jeune enfant de huict ans), poor mettre en paradis 
Ou s’esbatant lk sus d’une certaine vie 
An vivre d’icy bas ne porte point d’envie. 



* Poggius, de Varietate Fortune, lib. iv. + Perss. 
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Au vivre que vivo ns douteux da lendemain 
Soubz les iniques loix ou naist le genre humain. 

O belle ame ! tu es dn ce temps de mjsere 
Gayement revolee au sein de Dieu ton pere ; 

Laissant ton pere icy : la ta plains son malheur, 

Qui de regret de toy, porte grieve doulear 
Qu’il temoigne de pleurs, arrosant l’escriture 
Dont il a fait graver ta triste sepulture.” 

These, though rude, are affecting lines ; but in general it is 
too true that legendary or monumental lore of this kind tends 
to no very ennobling consciousness of a departed grace, whose 
light was in any particular way worth preserving. The poet 
even says that — 



“ If the mute earth 

Of what it holds could speak, and every grave 
Were as a volume, shut, yet capable 
Of yielding its contents to eye and ear, 

We should recoil, stricken with sorrow and shame, 

To see disclosed, by such dread proofs, how ill 
That which is done accords with what is known 
To reason, and by conscience is enjoin’d ; 

How idly, how perversely, life’s whole course, 

To this conclusion deviates from the line, 

Or of the end stops short, proposed to all 
At its aspiring outset.” 

This is, no doubt, to present the dark and discouraging side of 
human life ; but it will, at all events, serve to show in a stronger 
light the beauty of the unmistakeable contrast that is about to be 
presented here, and to impress us still more with a sense of the 
value of the facts that are to be submitted throughout the pages 
that follow. 

It is an ancient custom to transmit to posterity a knowledge 
of the actions and manners that are deemed remarkable at the 
period in which they appear; nor is the usage unfollowed in 
our own age, though little curious respecting things that want 
great external lustre, and even perhaps somewhat indifferent 
as to every detail that concerns the more private, and what 
the old philosophy would have considered the more noble vir- 
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tues. But formerly there was much zeal to celebrate great 
examples of this order, without being influenced by favour or 
ambition, and actuated only by the reward of a good conscience. 
By means of such memorials there was kept alive a certain tra- 
dition of manners, which we are told is as dear to the Christian 
Church as that which has preserved the integrity of its doctrines 
and the purity of its faith *. This chain has never been broken 
even with regard to what it transmits relative to persons living 
in the society of the world. There have always been attempts 
made to hand down a knowledge of such graces as may have 
particularly distinguished them, as in the instances of those 
pious and charitable French ladies of the seventeenth century-*- 
the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, the Princess of Mantua, the Mar- 
chioness de Magnelais, Mme. d’Aligre wife of the chancellor, 
Mme. Fouquet mother of the sur-intendant, Mmes. De Brienne, 
De Traversoi, De Villesavin, De Senecey, De Bailleul, De 
Sainctot, and of many others f. The Catholic literature of 
England is not without specimens of the same kind of writing, 
which, independent of the m6ral purposes to which it may be 
made at least indirectly instrumental, seems the natural result 
of ordinary love and friendship ; as when Georges de Scudery, 
after defending his friend Theophile when arrested, composed 
in his memory after his death the book entitled “ Le Tombeau 
de Theophile.” It is true we still are presented each year 
with biographical notices of persons in one way or another 
remarkable ; of some of whom the words are deemed oracles 
for mankind, whose science is known to all countries, and 
whose discoveries are destined to sound through all ages ; but 
however interesting such records may be in a general manner 
according to the ideas of the day, it is well, and even in the in- 
terest of the world itself, it is important to keep up the ancient 
custom also of leaving to posterity a memory of persons living 
in the midst of it, practising what a noble French writer lately 
calls the monotonous life of the Gospel, — lest, in fine, what is 
by no means a groundless hypothesis, persons like ourselves 
should begin to suppose that what used to be called a life of 

* Vie de Madlle. de Louvencourt, 1778. 

f Vie des Dames Fra^aises dans le xvii e Siecle. 
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faith, with the manners consequent upon it, ought to he re- 
garded as merely an ancient theory, or at the most as a vestige 
of the past ; for, in fact, such a life spent and practised in the 
world, has for the last two hundred years been so seldom a 
theme in England for literary composition, that we might truly 
say in the style of Tacitus, that within such domains we should 
have lost the memory of it, if it had been as much in our power 
to forget as to be silent. 

But now that the sweet voice of a gentle Christian woman 
has just ceased, for one about to speak of her retiring goodness, 
there is no doubt great need of indulgence, which he would not 
have asked if be had not been confronted with an age not per- 
haps hostile, but indifferent to merit of this high order. And 
yet to those who would object that details of this kind were not 
befitting any but a private audience, he would reply that such a 
life is either rare or common. If rare, it ought to be written 
for its singularity ; if really, what seems so incredible, common, 
still more ought it to be made known to the literary public, 
since certainly there are many who do not seem aware that it is 
with goodness of this kind they, living in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, are every day surrounded, as such an hypothesis requires 
them to believe. In either case this chapel of St. John shall 
not be made the grave of her deserving. Nor is it a boastful 
extravagance to add, that England should know the value of 
her own ; hut it is a most natural conclusion to say with the 
poet, that to suffer it to pass into oblivion 

“ - were a concealment 

Worse than theft, no less than a traducement.” 

To bide the light inherent in such a life, and in an instance of 
so grave a kind, would be to furnish fresh ground to the com- 
plaint of the Florentine philosopher, who, speaking of such 
examples, laments, “ut notiora sint nobis quae prisca tempora 
tulerunt, quam quae nostra aetate acta sunt*.” 

When Fontenelle pronounced his eulogium on the celebrated 
Du Hamel, he felt it necessary to apologize for having pre- 
sumed to touch upon that part of his life which ought to have 

* Hist, de Varietate Fortune, lib. i. 
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been spoken of in front of the altar, and not before an aca- 
demy *. Perhaps, with regard to this book, what would have 
furnished ground formerly for bespeaking pardon, might now 
on the contrary he advanced as substantiating a claim for 
favour; since contrary to the ancient usage, as in the instance 
of a Marcella and a Paula, an Eloi and a Francis, whose lives 
were written by a Jerome, an Ouen, and a Bonaventura, the 
portrait here presented will be sketched by one who has no 
pretensions to a similarity with what he delineates. The world 
has often heard of the lives of holy persons written by the 
holy ; but though it is enough to make one pause to think of 
the ancient saying, 

fiiffut Trovrjpbv, xpV^ov orav they \6yov f, 

it will excite perhaps its attention as a novelty, and even con- 
ciliate in some degree its regard as an instance of unbiassed and 
unsuspected testimony, when it hears of such a portrait being 
drawn by one who cannot by the pattern of his own thoughts 
cut out the purity of hers whom he portrays,— 

“ Car en moy n’est entendemens ne sens 
D’escrire, fors ainsi comme je sens J,” — 

and who in consequence of that dissimilarity of character cannot 
be suspected of any partiality or predilection in favour of a 
subject which what some call the destiny of life, rather than 
any meritorious inclination on his part, has cast in his way. It 
is even a very religious contemplatist who says, “ Books written 
in a devout way often weary me. I yawn at the first page. 
A theologian who speaks of such grave subjects moves me 
much less than a man of the world who seems to think about 
them §.” And Fontenelle, speaking of M. de Ressous, re- 
marks, that if religion can be said to receive honour from what 
some men have done for her, perhaps may she take some little 
credit to herself for the weak efforts in her favour extorted as 
it were from men whose condition was the most different from 
that of her natural and professed advocates. Possibly, too, the 

* CSuvres, tom. v. f Menand. frag. 

£ Alain Chartier. § Mme. Swetchine. 
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very manner in which such a person taking up a pen is likely to 
treat a subject of this nature, may present certain advantages 
that are not to be wholly disdained ; for 

“ The world which neweth every day,” 

as old Gower expresses it, will not be content with writings 
composed to suit the taste of the thirteenth or even of the 
seventeenth century. It may be well to present it with good- 
ness and faith as seen with modern eyes, with eyes that are 
accustomed to the perspectives of the present civilization ; and, 
after all, gratitude, admiration, reverence, — not gratuitously 
offered or supposed, but extorted, will be of all ages. One 
may reasonably hope, therefore, that this book, devoted to the 
memory of one who was accessary to such violence, will be not 
alone pardoned, but praised, — “ professione pietatis aut laudatus 
erit aut excusatus.” 

“Neither,” as Pliny said, “ought it to operate to his dis- 
advantage that the person to be commemorated was our own 
contemporary;” for, as that Roman writer observes, “it is 
malignant not to admire one most worthy of admiration, for 
the sole reason that it is one who has been seen by ourselves, 
and also loved.” Moreover, not to remark, as yet, that the life 
and death of such a person are full of tender mysteries, unutter- 
ably profound and capable of yielding food for poetry and 
philosophy, it is not in the present state of literature as it was 
with painting in the school of David, which had disdained as 
beneath it the representation of the ordinary scenes of life in 
which only private persons take part, and which, like tragedy, 
required heroes or demi-gods. A disposition has arisen, at least 
among a certain number, to think with the philosopher of 
Florence, that “ plura suppetunt vulgaria humanorum casuum 
exenipla, quse efferri in lucem merentur*.” These critics not 
only admit but proclaim, when eminent goodness in any one, 
however otherwise removed from the sphere of public notice, 
leaves this earth, that it is both natural and expedient for those 
who feel irresistibly impelled in that direction to attempt to 
recall its image. 



* Poggius, de Varietate Fortunes, i. 
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“I regard it as a right thing in itself,” says Ballanche, 
writing to an accomplished friend, “ that you should be loved 
and appreciated when you are no longer here on earth*.” The 
same opinion is expressed by many. “ If I could venture to 
suggest to you any thing, I would pray you,” wrote Madame 
Swetchine to M. de Falloux, on the death of the Princess Alexis 
Galitzen, “ to put down on paper some dates, some words, to 
preserve the memory of this holy woman. I know she needs it 
not, and all that concerns her is, that her name be inscribed in 
the book of life ; but for us, for those who will follow, it is a 
great consolation to know somewhat of such a person f.” Be 
that as it may, there is a moment, as Saint-Beuve remarks, in 
the life of most men when they feel bound to render what they 
owe to the memory of some one, the most regretted, and whose 
absence is most sensibly felt; when some loss so cruel and un- 
foreseen carried at first such astonishment with it along with 
grief, as to leave no liberty of judgment ; but when, after the 
first shock and confusion have subsided, when one can behold 
the vacancy that has been left, one naturally attempts, without 
drawing up any thing like an exact account, to give a rude 
general estimate of the extent and nature of the desolation. 
Perhaps for some it is now one of those moments, as Bal- 
lanche told M. Recamier. Perhaps some one else might say 
that his future destiny consists in contriving that some traces 
should be left on this earth of a noble existence that has lately 
passed from it. Certainly it would be more than a private mish 
fortune, if so excellent a creature should vanish from our eyes 
as if it had been only a vision, making it momentary as a sound, 
swift as a shadow, short as any dream. And, in fact, of what use 
is memory or the art that helps to hand it down, if it be not to 
select for the object that it seeks to perpetuate what may be 
termed religion in action, faith in actual life, or in mind and 
manners the beautiful and the good ? 

You would transmit only the memory of the learned, and those 
who have erected for themselves a statue in the temple of Fame. 
Unwise and injurious limitation ! when even the coryphee of 

* Souvenirs de Mme. Recamier. 

f Mme. Swetchine, Preface. • 
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modern sophists, and the most voluminous of literary celebrities, 
felt himself constrained in a moment of awakened conscience to 
exclaim — 

“ J’ai fait un peu de bien, c’est mon meilleur ouvrage.” 

There are, however, two reflections that might indeed arrest 
one in this enterprise ; for, in the first place, as M. Berlioz said 
in the “Journal des Debats,” on occasion of the death of the 
poet Brizeux : — “ When one sees so many villainies attract the 
crowd, one ought to wish that noble things should not resemble 
them even in this respect. Things fine and delicate are for the fine 
and delicate ; one may lead the multitude to make pretence of 
liking them, but at the bottom it detests them.” And with 
regard to the latter consideration, which is graver still, could she 
whose innocent character we are about to notice, have an- 
ticipated a consequence of her departure hence, so little con- 
sonant with the humility of her whole existence, the words 
would certainly have been heard — u Sir, make me not your 
story.” Alas! it may be doubted sometimes whether one ought 
to proceed ; but then all the while who knows not that 

“ Our doubts are traitors, 

And make us lose the good we oft might win, 

By fearing to attempt V* 

Besides, there should be no fear in the present instance, since, 
as our Shakspeare saith, — 

“ A heavy heart bears not an humble tongue.” 

It is not for the transmitter of such memories to speak of the 
general interest of an intellectual kind which the subject is 
capable of eliciting ; for an object connected with the purposes 
of literature was but very remotely and indirectly, and that too 
only towards its completion, aimed at ; and yet, even on this 
ground, he may be permitted to remark that there is no want of 
encouragement for such a task as has devolved upon him, did it 
only answer the conditions, from the most devoted friends, and 
even kings, of literature itself. For what is it after all, even 
in regard to men, the most eminent for science, art, and 
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literature, — what is it that their biographers seem most to trust 
to for exciting the interest of their readers ? In the instances of 
the great celebrities, of whom Fontenelle pronounced his eu- 
logiums before the Academy, it is to some trait of goodness or of 
simple piety that they trust ; as, for example, when speaking of 
the disciple of Newton — M. de Montmort, the geometrician and 
algebraist — it is to the fact of his “ having possessed qualities 
infinitely more estimable than intellect and scientific know- 
ledge *,” that our author appeals. Again, in the case of the 
mathematician and great Captain Marsigli, whose adventures in 
the wars were so striking and even heroic, — it is to his piety, 
as furnishing “the most remarkable ground for his panegyric,” 
that the academician has recourse ; for that great man having 
been captured by the Turks on the festival of the Visitation, 
the 2nd of July, and being ransomed on the day of the Annun- 
cation, he was led to the reflection that, on these two festivals, 
the august protectress of the faithful bad obtained for him two 
favours from heaven, — the one consisting in his salutary 
punishment for his past faults, the other in the cessation of 
punishment. This is what Fontenelle terms “la plus remarqua- 
ble partie de son 61oge puisqu'elle decouvre en lui un grand 
fonds de pietd f.” Then coming down even to our own times, 
in an Ary Scheffer, for instance, it is merely simple goodness 
that is wept for. “ Scheffer,” we are told, “had himself in his 
character something attractive, not easily defined, which caused 
him to be loved. He exercised,” it is added, “ on all who ap- 
proached him a sympathetic attraction. Of a tender and devoted 
nature, he in his turn easily inspired a tender devotedne&9, 
which his death has changed into inconsolable sorrow. He was 
of boundless generosity, and the young who came to him never 
failed to find with him encouragement and counsel J .” Such is 
the nature of the details that are evidently dwelt on with most 
interest ; and it is the same trait that we find expressed in other 
books which relate the lives of the most eminent and illustrious 
characters. Their authors seem obliged to leave great things, 
revolutions and destinies, missions and glory, dynasties and 

♦ Tome vi. 62. + Ibid. 402. 

% Louis Ratisbonne. 
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battles, even too, like Fontenelle himself, wliat will surprise 
some more perhaps, discoveries and science ; and then sinking 
down all of a sudden, in order to inspire real interest, and to 
verify the grave remark of Bossuet, that “ le plaisir de l’homme 
c’est l’homme,” they are obliged by their mere literary tact to 
give some lowly familiar details, which might be thought suitable 
only in the life of such a character as we are now engaged with. 
They have to come down at last, after all their altitudes, to this 
level of humanity, and to record some humble matter relating to 
a domestic existence, such as can indicate that their hero or 
philosopher is, like another, dear to some one, that he has a 
heart and qualities in the possession of which he only resembles 
a woman or a child. And rightly do they descend thus in 
appearance, in order to rise to true majesty ; for, as Sir Philip 
Sidney says, u the ending of all earthly learning being virtuous 
action, those arts that most serve to bring forth that have a most 
just title to be princes over all the rest.” The subject before us, 
therefore, involves no ground for any just discouragement, since 
the very theme itself almost inevitably furnishes, in spite of all 
demerits on the part of him who treats upon it, a pledge of 
success. u However agitated,” says Saint-Beuve, “may be the 
times we live in — however withered or corrupt you may imagine 
them — there are always certain books exquisite and rare, merely 
in consequence of the materials of iwhich they are composed, 
which manage to appear. There are always hearts to produce 
them in the shade, and other hearts to gather them. They are 
books which are not like books, and which sometimes even are 
really not books. They are simple and discreet destinies 
thrown upon cross-roads off the great dusty highway of life, and 
which, when wandering yourself off it, when you come up to 
them, arrest you by their sweet odours and purely natural 
flowers, of which you thought the race extinct. The form of 
these books varies — sometimes it is a collection of letters from 
the drawer of a person lately dead ; sometimes it is a sur- 
viving lover, who consecrates himself to a faithful remembrance, 
seeking to transmit and perpetuate it. So under an exterior 
more or less veiled, he gives to his reader a true history. 
There are examples of more forms among those productions of 
hearts, and the form is a thing indifferent provided there is 
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Btill a simple naked record of the circumstances experienced, 
with as little view as possible to the creation of a novel; for 
those sort of treasures should never be turned into romance, ac- 
cording to the notions of those times when the Astree was in 
vogue, with all their fancies about idealization and ennobling, 
and giving the quintessence of real things V* One might apply 
the epigram of Martial to the kind of compositions which Saint- 
Beuve admires, and say of them, 

“ Qui legis (Edipodem calligantemque Thyesten. . . . 

Hoc lege quod possit dicere vita : Meum est. 

Non hie Centauros, non Gorgonas Harpyiasque 
Invenies ; hominem pagina nostra sapit.” 

It is, however, perhaps such productions which most strictly 
verify the remark of Madame Swetchine, that no two persons 
have ever read the same book, as no two have ever seen the 
same picture ; and moreover, in addition, that the interest of 
many books depends upon their being read when they can be 
interpreted by a great sorrow. 

We live not in times like the sixteenth century, when Boc- 
cacio, in his Latin work on illustrious women, and Cornelius 
Agrippa, in his treatise on the superior excellence of women, 
raised and agitated the question respecting the comparative 
merits of the sexes. Whether Montaigne decided against 
women, or the Monk Hilarion de Costa, and the celebrated 
Paul de Ribera, in their favour, troubles or -pleases no one 
very much at present. But no doubt, even still there may be 
an interest from which men of letters themselves need not be 
excluded in presenting a portrait from the life, a simple but 
strictly faithful picture of one woman who existed in the midst 
of us but yesterday, a study perhaps not so much for those who 
would revive that often disputed question about comparative 
merits, as for every one who would spek to purify his imagi- 
nation and to amend his heart. 

This leads us to another view of the subject; for if such things 
can prove interesting ev6n in a literary point of view, what may 
we not justly advance concerning their importance with respect 
to matters of infinitely greater value ? The philanthropists, as 

* Portraits de Femmes, 20. 

c 
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Philarete Chasles remarks, have made “ wholesome the material 
life, but without touching the interior life,” while all that is of 
real lasting worth depends upon the latter; for, as Sir Philip 
Sidney says, “ to be moved to do that which we know, or to 
be moved with desire to know, hoc opus, hie labor est.” How 
useful then must it be to introduce, by means of studying ex- 
amples of great success in that secret world, reforms there ! One 
such picture as we intend to propose is of far greater efficacy in 
convincing the judgment and determining the will, than any 
philosophic or general propositions can ever be. This portrait, 
like poesy, as an old writer would say, “ yieldeth to the powers of 
the mind an image of that whereof the philosopher bestoweth 
but a wordish description, which doth neither strike, pierce, 
nor possess the sight 6f the soul, so much as that other doth.” 
This which teacheth by no abstract considerations, but by only 
bidding you follow the footing of one that has gone before you, 
will be found also to appeal, not to our understanding alone, but 
to our passions likewise, setting them on the side of judgment, 
and making in him who studies in this school of example the 
whole man of a piece, which, as Lord Bolingbroke himself ad- 
mits, is more than the strongest reasoning and the clearest 
demonstration can do; a fact which was so well known in 
ancient times, that the Romans used to place the images of their 
ancestors in the vestibules of their houses, in order that when- 
ever they went in or out those busts should meet their eyes 
and recall the dead to fire the living, “ whereby the virtue of 
one generation might be transfused by the magic of example 
into several.” “ It is at the present day more important than 
ever,” says the Pere Ventura, “in the interests of religion, and 
goodness, that examples of their power should be made known to 
the public, even at the expense of private virtue and humility.” 
Never, perhaps, was this need more sensibly experienced than 
for a twofold reason at present in the European states. It 
becomes of an importance which affects collective nations, that 
such lives should be known ; for, as Madame Swetchine says 
“ the governments that are the most free, and those that give the 
least liberty, present the two conditions under which religion, 
and consequently a study of such examples down to the minutest 
details, is most necessary for men. In the first, there is an 
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excess of life, and of development of the will, which might be 
a cause of disorder or danger, if a repressing and interior law 
did not regulate its exercise. As for the second, involving all 
the evils of social existence, the hopes of heaven, which the 
same study is calculated to inspire, are needed to support men 
under humiliation and woe 

No doubt there must be differences of minds and merits to 
suit the different mansions prepared elsewhere for mankind. 
There ought to be indulgence and affection for those who 
are the least distinguished for merit of this kind in the race 
of life ; but whatever be the dangers and weaknesses of society, 
it is not useless to be aware of “ the advantages that may be 
gained by living with the firm and the good f.” 

The epoch of the middle age3, as Cousin remarks, “had its 
powerful philosophy comprising the contempt of perishable 
things, disdain of matter, and the worship of mind.' 1 As a 
countercheck to the modern views of education and civilization 
it would be difficult to estimate too highly the results of an in- 
fluence which may operate in that old direction. 

But now to speak briefly of the manner in which we propose 
that the subject should be treated. It is a saying of a classical 
English writer that “an author’s harp must be tuned in the 
hearing of those who are to understand its after harmonies." 
There is need, then, here, in the first place, of bespeaking 
liberty, which he would satisfy by repeating the words of Charles 
d’Orleans : — 

“ Laissez-moi penser a mon aise ! 

Helas ! donnez-m’en le Joisir.” 

When one's last years have been sufficiently troubled, one 
desires to be left, here and there, some untouched corner of 
remembrance where one can find one’s self alone, or nearly 
alone, with one’s thoughts of former times. True, as Alain 
Chartier says, 

44 De cueur dolent ne pourrait joye yssir.” 

But still let such a one be excused, if his pen treat of the sub- 
ject at times lightly — as haply it will wander — and even so as 

• P. xi. 35. f Souvenirs de Mme. Recamier, avant-propos. 
c 2 
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to contravene the notions of Sir Philip Sidney when he depre- 
cated the tragic poesy of his own times as admitting of such 
interruptions instead of maintaining what he considered “ it* 
dignity in a well-raised admiration.” 

Nevertheless he has equally felt the responsibility which he 
incurs by undertaking to delineate such a character as is to be 
presented here, which can only be represented by giving an 
exact transcript of things as they occur to memory. In fact, the 
likeness that is to be presented can only be caught by snatches, 
as it were, just as the fresh recollections of certain looks and 
words and actions cross the mind in the course of the day. We 
must try to put life in our composition by seizing them as they 
pass, these birds of Paradise, that show themselves and are gonel 
and it is always with expressions taken from the poet, with 
the quill dropped from the swan, that one should write of her 
who passes now across our path as but the perfume of a 
minute — no more. Permit your author even occasionally to 
give way to that cheerfulness, or even gaiety, which does not 
offend sorrow ; for, as Charles Lamb remarks, “ there is a kind 
of levity which will not unfrequently spring up in the mind in 
the midst of deep melancholy.” Besides, for the sake of his 
audience as well as for his own relief, others, as well as himself, 
will have leave to speak, to whom accordingly he has gone from 
time to time to borrow scraps just as a nephew will have re- 
course to the purse of his uncle ; and it is no less judicious a 
critic than Coleridge who encourages him to do so, saying in the 
Friend, after accusing our elder writers of having quoted to 
excess, that it seems to him “ as if we now avoid quotations with 
an anxiety that offends in the contrary extreme.” Wherever I 
found that the character and manners to be spoken of in this 
book had been already delineated in a most graphic manner, 
and with the most exact precision in detached traits, by such 
pens as Bishop Fisher, Joinville, and others still more ancient, 
besides by French writers of the seventeenth century, I thought it 
better to give the words of those authors rather than my own ; 
for while by transcribing them the resemblance was still kept as 
perfect as if the phrases had been originally composed with an 
exclusive view to my particular model, there would be the 
additional interest attached to such instances of the wonderful, 
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and, indeed, often startling identity and perpetuity of graces 
with regard even to those forms in different persons in all ages 
in the Catholic Church. Of course all this might offend those 
w.ho dislike quotations, but the advantage of not consulting 
their taste in this respect seemed to exceed that which would 
arise from conforming to it 

Again, “there are two ways -of thinking,” says a great master 
of art, — “ the one diligent, methodic, resolved to fulfil an imposed 
task — the other capricious, not in a hurry, and less anxious to 
prove than to know ; the one determined to arrive at a fixed 
hour by a road previously traced out at a proposed term ; — the 
other disposed to seek adventures in the country, at the risk of 
not arriving either this evening or to-morrow, so passing the 
night under the stars V It is well, in accordance with his 
conclusion, to try to unite these two methods — to know by faith 
where is truth ; but not content to have found that magnificent 
sheltering-place, before resting there to follow for a while 
the adventurous way of others, and enjoy the advantages which 
it offers. 

It has been said, by a man of great literary taste, that “ to 
compose a work of art and genius is at some epoch of one’s life 
to receive from God a look within the soul, to seize and compre- 
hend it, and to be so happy from it that one seeks to perpetuate 
for one’s self, and for others, the knowledge and the happiness 
of an instant.’ 1 Intensity of feeling partakes of a similar privi- 
lege, even when one writes as one talks and as one thinks; 
and it is the same incomparable judge of literature who says, 
“ I have always had a great weakness for authors who are such 
without being aware of it. One lives by their side, plays in their 
presence, and is at a hundred leagues’ distance from thinking 
of a man of letters ; and, in fact, nothing less resembles it. But 
somehow at one time or another such a person takes up a pen 
and carelessly traces some lines on paper; and it is this lively 
language fresh from the heart that years afterwards people love 
to read, when men of letters by profession are read no more.” 
Independent of such considerations, the events of life, as Mme. 
Swetchine says, are like a sacred text for our mind to study 

* Topffer. 
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and to comment on. How can one not follow with interest, 
attention, and respect, often with gratitude and admiration, the 
chain of circumstances which have accomplished a thought of 
God? Coleridge promised among the subjects of the Friend to 
“give characters met with in real life.’* To present one such 
portrait, with “ thoughts and remembrance fitted,*' is the object 
of our ambition ; and in this attempt, though we shall be unavoid- 
ably restrained by many considerations, there will be no dis- 
guise, as in the allegorical narrative once so celebrated under 
the title of “Le grand Cyrus,” in whifch Mile, de Scudery de- 
scribed Mme. de Longueville under the name of Mandane *. 
It will not be a psychological romance, as they now say. It will 
be a strictly true delineation of a real character. This some one 
feels it his duty to attempt, and this is the end and the scope of 
his design — no more. It is to comply with the desire of the 
poet saying, 

“ Give us, for our abstractions, solid facts ; 

For our disputes, plain pictures ; — 

Or rather, as we stand on holy earth, 

And have the dead around us, take from them 
Your instances ; — 

Epitomize their life ; pronounce, if you can, 

Authentic epitaphs.” 

There is, moreover, every guarantee for the fidelity, at least, 
with which the work will be executed, since it is one who for 
many years was never absent for a single day from the original 
that will hold the pencil. It is a copy made as it were on the 
spot, and then submitted to the correction of those who were 
best qualified to judge ef the likeness ; so that nothing was 
wanting to ensure success in the attempt to revive what the poet 
speaks of as having been once 

41 a conspicuous flower 

Admired for beauty, for her sweetness praised, 

Whom he had sensibility to love, 

Ambition to attempt, and grace to win.” 



♦ Cousin, La Societe Franjaise au xvii® Siecle. 
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It will not be a continuous narrative of facts, as if we were 
justified in considering as trifles all that might appear so to 
those who recognize no virtue in the mind, and can conceive no 
dignity in any incident which does not act on their senses by its 
external accompaniments. Indeed, to-coutinue using the words 
of a great author, “the spirit of genuine biography is in no- 
thing more conspicuous than in the firmness with which it with- 
stands the cravings of worthless curiosity, as distinguished 
from the thirst after useful knowledge. The great end of bio- 
graphy,” he continues, “is to fix the attention and to interest 
the feelings of men on those qualities and actions which have 
made a particular life worthy of being recorded.” What shall 
be mentioned here will not seem frivolous to those “ who know,” 
as this author says, “ how great a thing the possession of any 
one simple truth is, and how mean a thing a mere fact is, except 
as seen in the light of some comprehensive truth*.” 

Antiquity has known instances of grave and thoughtful men, 
who sought an escape to the beautiful forms of a noble conver- 
sation, intermixed with piety, during intervals of active life, 
and in the most sorrowful hours of their country, or of the world, 
though it were but to breathe for an instant the fragrance of an 
embalmed air. They took their way unblamed through flowers — 

“ Sutilibus sertis omne rubebat iter.” 

Why should not the same permission be extended to others in 
our own times, however little disposed to what is calm and pro- 
found in the moral phenomena of human life ? 

“ Communities are lost, and empires die, 

And things of holy use unhallow’d lie ; 

They perish ; but the intellect can raise, 

From airy words alone, a pile that ne’er decays.” 

To awaken such an intellect, under the most adverse conditions, 
and enable it to achieve its purpose, is one of the consequences 
of studying an exquisite model. Such is the power of dis- 
pensing blessings which Providence has attached to the truly 
good, that they cannot even die without advantage to their 

* Coleridge. 
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fellow-creatures: for death consecrates their example, and the 
wisdom which might have been slighted at the hearth, be- 
comes oracular from the tomb. 

If the writer might, in conclusion, just touch one chord, at- 
tending to what concerns* no one, he would repeat the poet's 
lines, and say, 

“ Stripp'd as I am of all the golden fruit 
Of self-esteem, and by the cutting blasts 
Of self-reproach familiarly assail'd, 

I would not yet be of such wintry barrenness, 

But that some leaf of her regard should hang 
Upon my naked branches." 

Or he might seek to console his fancy by repeating what the 
Italian said of his own condition amidst the solitude of his latter 
years : — 

“ non omnia terra 

Ohruta ! vivit amor, vivit dolor ! ora negatur 
Dulcia conspicere : Here et meminisse relictum eat." 



CHAPTER II. 

ANE MARY was the youngest daughter of 
Thomas Dillon, of Mount Dillon, and of Edes- 
town, in the county Kildare, in Ireland. Some 
of her nearest relations had long been natu- 
ralized in France, where the celebrated Count 
Edward Dillon was amongst her earliest 
friends; the gallant general who fell at the 
head of his own troops, a victim to the revolution, having 
fulfilled his destiny long before her birth. Married at the ago 
when one espouses not a fortune, but a heart; possessing, too, 
what St. Chrysostom calls the bond of marriage, ovvfooyLOQ tov 
y dfiovj namely, that beauty which God, as he says, “ having 
compassion on our laborious and miserable life, gave to us, as 
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An adornment and a consolation*;’’ led to tbe altar, to use the 
common phrase, in a kind of granary, which served the 
Catholics of Dover at that time for Chapel, — the children of the 
place might have sung before her with Jasmin, while throwing 
a few flowers or green leaves upon the pavement, 

“ Lea chemins devraient fleurir, 

Tant belle epousee va sortir ; 

Devraient fieurir, devraient grener, 

Tant belle epousee va passer.” 

Those were days, when many being smitten with a taste even 
for the oldest French literature, she might have been thought a 
living instance to suggest the lines of Alain Chartier, written in 
his own excuse. 

“ Cuides tu faire basilisques 
Qui occient les gens des yeulx, 

Les doulx visaiges angeliques 
Qui 8emblent estre fais es cieulx, 

Dieu ne les a pas forme tieulx 
Pour desdaigner et non chaloir, 

Mais pour croistre de bien en mieulx 
Ceulx qui ont desir de valoir.” 

Allied thus at an early age, through a younger branch, to the 
Digbys of Laundenstown, whose lands those of her father nearly 
joined, she became a happy mother, and while uniting the 
employments of Martha and Mary, may be truly said to have 
passed doing good. From her first entrance upon the world, 
with few and short intervals, she lived either abroad, or in do- 
mestic retirement, comprising but a small external circle. As 
daughter, sister, wife, mother, mistress of a family, and friend, 
wanting nothing that is praisable in a woman, she moved with 
firm yet light steps, alike unostentatious and alike exemplary. 
She attained in years but to half the duration usually allotted 
to human life, departing rather than dying, as we shall observe 
fully later, at the age of forty-two. This is a short biography ; 

* St. Chrysost in Dan. cap. 1, Interp. 
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and as stated thus there certainly seems to be nothing i^iatever 
in its circumstances to justify any one for seeking to construct 
out of it a public monument. But the drama of such a life is in 
general what German philosophers call subjective ; and, with re- 
gard to this particular instance, if one has leave to speak one’s 
conscience, it would be difficult to find an existence in any sphere 
more capable of serving one of the highest and most important 
purposes to which the loftiest of human minds could in an- 
other form devote its faculties, for it might be made to show 
what is a life of faith, even in the times we live in, — the value 
not being diminished in consideration of its having been seen in 
the person, not of a hero or philosopher, but of a simple woman ; 
for in every human being the results of the faith which animated 
her are analogous, and if well considered heroic, consonant with 
the highest wisdom, grand and beautiful ; and with regard to 
the circumstance of those having been witnessed under such 
conditions, it must not be forgotten that the experience of each 
successive age of the world, not to say of each generation, and 
even year that passes, will only prove with what accurate judg- 
ment, and with what practical knowledge of all that contributes 
to the safety and happiness of human life, that mind was 
formed' which prompted the oft-repeated exclamation, “ Fallax 
gratia, et vana est pulcritudo; mulier timens Dominum ipsa 
laudabitur,” — well-known words indeed, but which are only one 
form of expression for a life of faith ; since fear supposes belief 
in the existence of the power contemplated. 

Let us in the first instance, therefore, consider the subject of 
our notice in relation to faith, which gift constitutes in truth the 
basis, and, one might add, the whole superstructure of the cha- 
racter which is now to pass before us ; though here we are to 
consider it only in relation to that gift, and without any refer- 
ence to what will follow later. 

A genuine thing when once found can never be too deeply 
and attentively considered. Now the faith which animated this 
one mind, and governed this entire life, this collective energy, 
this total act of the whole moral being, of which the living sen- 
sorium was in the heart, presents a spectacle which the greatest 
and loftiest intellects, as well as the most weak of the human 
family, should study and ponder on, if they have any regard for 
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what more than all things else in the universe concerns them. 
It is in regard to the possession of this attribute especially that 
the mere remembrance of her whose remains lie here, with the 
image in our mind's eye of what she was when in joyful inno- 
cence she walked amongst us, makes, to use the expression of 
our great dramatist, 

“ This vault a feasting presence full of light.” 

For of every thing great and good of which humanity is capa- 
ble this faith is the source and principle, rendering each person 
who is animated by it “a theme of honour and renown, a spur 
to valiant and magnanimous deeds;” and without it, where 
malice is not called into operation, there is nothing but in- 
action, depths calling upon depths, and darkness at the end of 
all. “ Faith,” says a French writer, “ when existing in great 
men, great writers and poets, as viewed at a certain point of 
their career, renders them like rivers wide beyond all visible 
bounds at their mouths. All know them and they know all. 
Their glory is a thing like common-place. Oh ! I do love,” he 
continues, “faith higher up its channel, nearer its source, 
almost unknown, unvisited ; when its course is mysterious, and 
so confined that two old willows leaning across from the oppo- 
site banks can mingle together their branches and serve it for a 
cradle.” It is in this obscure and tranquil form so far removed 
from public haunts that we are now to view it. When study- 
ing the woman of faith, of the Credo, of the love of God and of 
His Church, eke out our performance with your mind, and 
methinks you are about to see the living person. But start not, 
my spell is lawful: do not shun her; she is soft as infancy and 
grace. 

The subject, as already observed, may be said to abound 
with curious instructive meaning now, even in an historical 
and literary point of view ; for here, by merely beholding one 
woman's faith, you might have been taught how to read the 
ancient Christian annals which record the results of that of 
whole generations. Here you had old history in a young 
heart; instead of ages, only years of faith in one existence. 
What more curious study, what more useful even to a student 
of history? “Would you know,” asks the poet, dropping a 
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hint that ought not to be lost on the historian, “ the manners of 
an age? study with care one family, — * sufficit una domus."* 
Here the domestica facta furnished a mirror and a clue to his- 
tory. 

Nay, you might find light thrown by means of her example 
upon even the municipal customs of London in former times, as 
where you read in the Liber Albus how the mayor and aider- 
men on certain days, and at a particular spot in St. Paul’s 
church, used to pray for the soul of Bishop William, u who, by 
his entreaties, obtained ( fiom William the Conqueror great liber- 
ties for the City of London, the priest repeating the De pro- 
fundis ; and how careful the mayor and aldermen showed them-*’ 
selves on a certain occasion at the sale of houses to provide for 
divine service to be celebrated for the souls of certain testators 
of the remaining monies over and above only, after founding 
the chantry, to be paid towards the repairs of London bridge.” 
In her you behold that solicitude for all the faithful departed 
which so profoundly characterized those ages. 

In her, not to anticipate what must be stated later, you 
behold at least a certain adumbration of the character of those 
holy women and generous patricians, the Marcellas, Paulas, 
Fabiolas, and Melanies, described in the immortal pages of 
St. Jerome ; or rather, fearing to contemplate the details of 
that antique grandeur, and descending to ages in which the 
details of life have necessarily a greater resemblance to those 
of our own times, here we can observe in what was but yester- 
day daily done and spoken, the domestic manners of which the 
tradition is transmitted to us by the Bollandists. In her you 
witnessed the very spirit which animated the municipal cor- 
porations of the thirteenth century, when, as we find from 
Stephen Boileau’s Livre des Metiers, and from the Liber Albus 
of the City of London, the motive for many enactments was 
declared officially to be “ the pleasing of God, and the salva- 
tion of souls.” As Montaigne says of L'Hopital, you will often 
be induced to exclaim, while fixing your regard on some fresh 
distinctive trait, " Belle ame, riche de vertus et marquee a 
1’antique marque.” In fact, she seemed to expect to live sur- 
rounded as if born in ages of faith with manly virtue at the side 
of holiness ; or, as Montalembert expresses it, amidst heroes 
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elbowing saints *. Calmly and dispassionately judging, you will 
be convinced that she was the living expression of the ancient 
Christian society as represented by St. Cyprian, and as distin- 
guished from the pagan. With her all was complete and fixed, 
— what one must believe — what one must say and do. No 
fables, nothing equivocal, no myths; serious and sweet, the 
unity of her character answering to the unity of her thoughts — 
the whole moral theory simply exposed, precepts for all situa- 
tions, encouragement for every one, — instead of amusing so- 
phisms sparkling like nocturnal lights upon a tomb, luminous 
instructions shining like an aureole upon a cradle f. 

It is hut the plain unvarnished statement of a fact, to say 
that she comprised in herself the most noble traces of former 
ages, and of ideas that in the sphere of her ordinary life have 
nearly disappeared. In her you witnessed what reigned with 
such vitality in past ages, that sole force which is truly worthy 
of respect— force of soul excluding weakness and baseness, 
which constituted precisely, as a great writer says, “ what was 
most unknown to those time8. ,, No, no, she must not be for- 
gotten ; a whole world sleeps with her. 

But look only at the literary interest. The Mdnagier de 
Paris, for instance, written in the time of St. Louis, seems 
drawn up expressly to paint her individual mind and manners. 
When the great poet Luis de Leon, too, composed his book on 
the perfect wife, it is her that you might fancy he must have 
had constantly in view. Of many other old curious books of 
portraits it might be truly said, O sweet holy picture ! and thee, 
Jane Mary, which of the two has imitated the other? But how 
can one describe the beautiful varied imagery, the antique, 
exquisite miniatures presented here ? In her you found what 
is written by M. Monteil in his history of ancient manners ; all 
that he collected in parchment scrolls, and in the dust of 
forty thousand houses with towers and battlements, you saw 
not in separate fragments, but living and united in her. How 
often does it happen now that old monuments, vestiges of 

• Moines d’ocddent, i. 27- 

t Philarete Chasles, Etudes sur les premiers Temps des Chris- 
tianisme. 
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ancient times of Christianity, seem to want an interpreter! 
Well, if you visited them in her company you did not expe- 
rience that need. Montalembert mentions his having found over 
the gate of one of the dependencies of the abbey of Morimondo, 
near Milan, near a farm-house called Casina Cantaluco di 
Ozero, on the side of the wood from Abbiate Grasso to Pavia, 
these words : “ Entra, o passaggiere ! e prega Maria Madre di 
grazia.” How one seems to have before one’s eyes, when 
reading these lines, Jane Mary, not to explain them herself, 
but to enable you to explain them by beholding her heart 
kindled by the invitation contained in those sweet words ! “ In 

our contemporaries,” says Saint-Beuve, “ we like sometimes to 
search for certain traits of character that seem to belong to 
preceding ages ; and we would wish to see them in their true 
light as referable to certain social epochs. This kind of sup- 
position, when not overstrained, has its advantages. It is like 
a picture that one sees better by looking at it from different 
points, nearer or more distant.” If we found that she whom we 
are about to delineate was of the seventeenth century by her 
solid qualities of mind and disposition, we might discover that 
by her faith her place would be found rather in more remote 
antiquity. It is like a saint of the middle ages, that appears to 
us, a saint of the thirteenth century, or even of the primitive 
Church, and of the holy women that entombed our Lord. In her 
instincts, in her tastes, in her inclinations, in her appreciations, 
in her judgments, in her language, you might have read the 
spirit and manners of Christian history, the part of cruelty and 
intolerance alone left out; for she seemed to know of what 
spirit we are ; yet she was eminently of her own times, by her 
charity and her admirable good sense hostile to whatever is 
paradoxical and absurd. In point of fact, asking indulgence 
for the allusion, which I fear may be hardly pardonable, if there 
be any thing of life iu certain works professing to contain monu- 
ments of the ages of faith, and to show the Meeting of the Ways 
at the central focus of the Catholic Church, their author owes 
the advantage almost entirely to her. Not alone did a rude 
sketch of her character, inserted in the fourth chapter of the 
first book of the latter work, constitute its purest page ; but, all 
through both these compilations and compositions, without pre- 
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meditation, the whole was conceived and moulded so as to 
exemplify what was actually seen and heard in her ; for each 
passage was unconsciously selected with a view to its striking 
conformity with what she admired, and prescribed, and practised, 
and enforced by the lustre of her sweet example. 

It would detain us too long were we to give here a detailed 
account of the varied manner in which this lively genuine faith 
operated, as its development in action will constitute the theme 
of this entire book. Let it suffice, for the present, to observe 
a few general instances, and to express them without reference 
to details. As we read of Mme. de Montmorency, “ prosperity 
did not puff her up, nor misfortunes discourage her ; for, to use 
the old language of Alain Chartier, le mespris de Dieu rend 
Thomme subjet et serf a toutes choses : so, for a contrary reason, 
her moral courage was great; and her heart, always firm and 
equable in its movements, was ever fixed on God as the true 
glory and happiness for ever*.” Like the Countess of Rich- 
mond, as described by Bishop Fisher, “ to God and to the 
chirche full obedient and tractable serchynge his honour and 
pleasure full besyly. Fryvelous thyngs that were lytell to be 
regarded she wold let pass by, but the other that were of 
weyght and substance wherein she myght proufyte, she wolde 
not let for any payne or labour to take upon hande.” This 
courage and activity in one who, in other respects, was nervous 
and diffident to an extreme, were assuredly remarkable ; for, no 
question, she verified the remark that virtue is bold and good- 
ness never fearful ; but God was her retreat and her strength. 
That is why she would not fear though the mountains were 
thrown into the sea, or the heavens troubled. Her mind was 
ever at rest. She had no curiosity to bear about the wonders of 
philosophers — respecting magnetism and mediums, like those 
who consult such Humes as Shakspeare speaks of. She avoided 
all discourse about them, and seemed unwilling to think that 
such things even needed explanation. Her heart was ever set 
upon the salvation of all, who from any errors of opinion came 
within the sphere of her influence. Too well acquainted with 
their general answers, as ready as your borrower’s caps, she was 

* Yie de Mme. de Montmorency. 
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ever seeking by prayers, acts of kindness, and letting fall in 
season solemn words, dnd lending books, and offering suggestions 
in conversation, as if in play, to effect the conversion of hearts to 
truth; and in fact her plainness moved them more than eloquence. 
She looked like truth ; as we read of that wife of Claude Aynard 
Romanet, she wished every one to be sanctified and blest ; and 
she never omitted an occasion of rendering persons of all con- 
ditions service with that intention *. All her projects for those 
she did a kindness to were based on the wish to facilitate their 
arrival at the summum bonum, namely, the knowledge and 
worship of God. She ever thought of their souls; and when 
obliged to have recourse to physicians she thought more of things 
of eternal interest, than of what she wanted for herself. When 
speaking to infidels, her words seemed like music to their souls ; 
and when she would apologize for speaking to them on such 
a subject, they would pray her to continue; and she used to 
get them to promise that they would say the Memorare and the 
Paternoster. Neither was she indifferent to the fate of those 
who lived in distant regions. The first notice in the English 
language of the work of the Propagation de la Foi was given 
and published at her instigation. Whatever had reference to 
faith commanded her whole heart. On setting out on her last 
journey, a few days before her death, she said, “ Take that book 
with you,” alluding to the work of Cardinal Wiseman on the 
connexion between science and revealed religion. And when 
some one said it is only a work for Protestants, “Take it,” she 
replied, “it is a fine work for all.” It was sent with the rest, 
and taken up after her death by one who knew not how it came 
on the table, but who, in the agonies of the days that ensued, 
could read no other book — thus, even after her departure, 
proving herself “the anchor of his purest thought, the nurse, 
the guide, the would-be guardian of his heart and soul— -of all 
his moral being.” People did not praise her, or talk of her, or 
write about her, or call her a confirmation of Plato’s theory 
that beauty is in the mind, or indulge in metaphysical sub- 
tleties to account for their opinion of her character, writing 

* Idee de la veritable Piete en la Vie de Demile. Marguerite Pignier, 
femme de Claude Aynard Romanet. 
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as philosophers to more celebrated women— for the truth was, 
every one seemed to feel instinctively that already she belonged 
to a region of more lofty serenity, to which the clouds of such 
eulogies could not ascend, or which, if they were to reach her, 
would be dissipated as so much smoke and vapour. In truth, 
she often had the air of an angel that had somewhat lost its 
way in coming on our earth of agitation and lies. I will not 
of course dare to say that in her you had one to whom, in 
regard to faith, you could never find an equal, either among the 
Scythians or in the places of Pelops — 

ovt kv 2icv9y<Jiv ovrt niXowoc kv rdwotg. 

But she shall be dignified with this high honour, to declare that 
from observing what was evident and almost visible, one cannot 
conceive her thoughts and ways when in the presence of God in 
heaven as being different from what they were when on earth 
every hour in the bosom of her family. If one may be per- 
mitted to speak on such a theme poetically, one might say with 
truth that her presence exercised the sort of influence which is 
ascribed to the daisy in the familiar lines, 

44 A hundred times, by rock or bower, 

Ere thus I have lain couch’d an hour, 

Have I derived from thy sweet power 
Some apprehension ; 

Some study rare, some brief delight, 

Some memory that had taken flight, 

Some chime of fancy, wrong or right, 

Or stray invention. 

44 If stately passions in me burn, 

And one chance look to thee should turn, 

I drink, out of an humbler urn, 

A lowlier pleasure ; 

The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life our nature breeds ; 

A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at leisure. 

44 When, smitten by the morning ray, 

I see thee rise alert and gay, 

Then, cheerful 4 bride,’ my spirits play 
With kindred gladness : 

D 
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And when, at dusk, by dews oppress'd, 

Thou sink’st, the image of thy rest 
Hath often eased my pensive breast 
Of careful sadness. 

“ And all day long I number yet, 

All seasons through, another debt. 

Which I, wherever thou art met, 

To thee am owing ; 

An instinct call it, a blind sense, 

A happy, genial influence, 

Coming one knows not how, nor whence, 

To heaven calling." 

Well, such are, as it were, the first tracings that we make in 
the Chapel of St. John. The figure of an individual stands out 
prominently, but so as to convince those who have seen the 
original that they convey an exact copy, a fac-simile. Let us 
proceed to observe the lesson which such an example imparts 
for the instruction, not alone of a few saunterers under Gothic 
arches, hut of mankind. 

I love science, I love intelligence, but, adds a deep contem- 
platist, " I love still more faith — simple faith V* Who shall 
estimate, viewing the subject on which side he will, from 
domestic peace and joy to the happiness and stability of empires, 
— who shall estimate the value of that singleness of eye with 
which the whole body is full of light ; of that faith which is a 
total act of the soul, the whole state of the mind, following, as 
Sir Thomas Brown says, “ the great wheel of the Church, by 
which the person moves, not reserving any proper poles or 
motion from the epicycle of his own brain?" The first lessons 
in the divin* school of the youthful world, were assigned to the 
cultivation of the reason and of the will, or, as Coleridge says, 
rather of both as united in faith. “ Wbat is commonly called," 
says a member of the French Academy, “ the faith of the char- 
coal-burner (la foi du charbonnier) imparts to the earth more 
consolations, virtues, and even understanding, than result from 
many voluminous treatises and their commentaries. I am far 
from concluding that it may not be sometimes necessary or 
useful to aspire at becoming learned in matters of religion ; I 

* Mme. Swetchine. .* 
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only infer that when once penetrated with fundamental truths, 
and the duties which they impose, it is better not to consume in 
long researches a time which would be better employed in 
prayer and good works. Our imperfect studies might conduct 
us to certain half-acquirements, sources of error and pride. 
There are studies which heat the head and cool the heart. It is 
not well to have a taste for contentious discussions, transforming 
the Gospel into a book of metaphysics. When we say, * Deliver 
our minds from doubts,* we should add, * and from subtleties.’ 
Christianity,” he continues, u explains all the events of life. If 
the Christian succeeds in a project, he thinks that the supreme 
goodness encourages his intentions and favours his efforts. If 
he fails, he receives as a trial, or as a chastisement, the reverse 
which he experiences. These explanations can only shock the 
pretended philosophers. They distrust, say they, a system 
which has an answer for every thing ; they would be right, if it 
were only a system imagined by themselves ; but this comes from 
on high, and we confide in it as the word of its Divine Author*.” 
li Yea,” saith an enlightened physician, quoted by Coleridge, 
“ there is but one principle which alone reconciles the man with 
himself, with others, and with the world ; which regulates all 
relations, tempers all passions, and gives power to overcome or 
support all sufferings, and which is not to be shaken by aught 
earthly, for it belongs not to the earth, namely, the principle of 
religion. This elevation of the spirit above the semblances of 
custom and the senses to a world of spirit, this life in the idea, 
this it is which affords the sole sure anchorage in the storm, 
and at the same time the substantiating principle of all true 
wisdom; the satisfactory solution of all the contradictions of 
human nature, of the whole riddle of the world. This alone 
belongs to and speaks intelligibly to all alike, the learned and 
the ignorant, if but the heart listens ... for it is an immutable 
truth that what comes from the heart, that alone goes to the 
heart ; what proceeds from a Divine impulse, that the godlike 
alone can awaken.” 

“ En vain vous trouvez Dieu dans un froid argument, 

Toute raison n’est pas dans le raisonnement. 

* Droz, Pensees sur le Christianisme, 12. 
d 2 
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H est une clarte plus prompte et non moins sfire 
Qu’allume a notre insu l’infaillible nature, 

Et qui, de notre esprit enfermant Phorizon, 

Est pour nous la premiere et derniere raison. 1 ' 

We shall observe later, in very minute and interesting details, 
how all this was verified in Jane Mary. De Maistre says, 
“ there is nothing so difficult as to he only one.” This unity 
formed one of her most remarkable characteristics. Her whole 
life was like one act, such consistency reigned in all her actions 
and words ; and yet with what an exquisite sense of humanity 
were these high principles exercised ! With a mind antipodal 
to the pagan, you would have thought her the most natural 
person you ever conversed with, and withal the most tender. 
As an instance of what Saint-Beuve calls the Christian eu- 
phonism, Saint-Beuve cites the phrase of the Abbe de Ranee 
when, while wishing to give advice to his somewhat weak, old, 
and sick friend, the Abbe Nicaise, he avoids pronouncing in his 
ears the word death, and only says to him one should have 
these sentiments, particularly “ when we are nearer feeling the 
happiness which results from having loved them,” meaning 
when we are nearer the tomb. The ancients, when alluding to 
death, used to say, “ si quid minus feliciter contigerit;” to 
persons of faith alone it belongs to improve the delicacy of this 
expression, and say, “ si quid felicius contigerit.” Horace said 
of death, “in sternum exilium,” while the Christian says, 
“return to our eternal country;” there lies all the difference. 
Of the value which she attached to faith, it would be difficult to 
speak so as not to appear exaggerated. It was not from having 
formed a philosophic estimate of its nature, and as if from 
knowing with the metaphysicians, that “ the understanding in 
its utmost power and opulence culminates in faith, as in its crown 
of glory, at once its light and its remuneration.” It was not 
that she had arrived at this conviction by the scientific process, 
which led Ozanam, the corrector of the tables of logarithms in 
1670, to declare that he would not understand religion otherwise 
than as the people understand it, adding that “ it belonged to 
doctors of the Sorhonne to dispute, to the Pope to pronounce, 
and to a mathematician to go to Paradise by a perpendicular 
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line — the straight line But it was, that from a living and 
practical possession of this treasure, she would have been ready 
at any moment to die rather than relinquish it. To love and 
suffer seemed to be her maxim. She was ever ready for the 
heroism of devotedness and of immolation, with the resolution 
of Abraham and the heart of David. This is not coining phrases 
with a view to honour her memory. It is simply stating facts. 
Of course in this respect she presented only one instance, one 
of the millions of examples that exist in every age, attesting a 
conviction equally profound, and a fidelity as constant. But 
still, examples of this kind, simple, spontaneous, and vital, when 
met with in the ordinary walks of the world, impress one always 
with a sense of a supernatural and divine novelty. . Jules Janin 
stumbles upon them in his poetic perambulations through 
modem literature. The parents of Madame Desbordes Valmore 
for instance, he tells us, being reduced to extreme poverty, were 
invited by their great uncle, exiled in Holland at the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, to accept the reversion of his immense 
property, on condition of adopting the reformed religion. The 
destitute family held a council; there were many tears shed; 
but they came to a unanimous decision to refuse the inheritance ; 
and so fearing, as he adds, to sell their souls, emigrated to 
America f . In the instance with which we are concerned, there 
would not have been even a deliberation, still less, for all her 
humanity, tears. 

All this may seem very common-place matter to such readers 
as only fly like butterflies from one light flower of our railway 
literature to another, finding perhaps not much sustenance in 
any; but I would ask men of thought and experience whether 
it is possible to conceive an instruction more important than 
what is involved in it? For in fine you can see how the world 
proceeds around us. Not to speak of the contrast between the 
faith of this noble woman and the unmanly disposition of those 
poor diseased minds, which, with all their acuteness existing in 
a weak and imperfect organization, can never decide or take a 
resolute part in any thing, unless in a perverse and pretentious 
attempt to undermine the religious belief of others— not to 

* Fontenelle, tome v. 516. *f" Varies Litt&aires. 
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Speak of the deistic publications verging upon atheism, which 
have been sent forth from time to time by men who were still 
eating the bread of the Anglican establishment — one cannot but 
perceive how inclined the world is at the present day to set 
aside and ignore the supernatural, that is, the real, and to look 
on all the wonders that are involved in it with the eyes of 
animals incapable of a thought beyond what the senses suggest* 
Yet how clearly is this state of mind generating contempt for 
such an example as is now before us, the result of mere slavish 
habit, both utterly baseless and unworthy of regard ; for, say 
what they like, common sense, though they want it in this in-> 
stance, proclaims loudly that their own existence is a most supers 
natural fact, even according to their notions of what is natural* 
Let us offer a trifling fancy of our own to explain my meaning* 
The moon is, to speak their language, a natural object; and with- 
out any great effort of imagination you can for a moment sup-* 
pose yourself living on it. You know we can suppose any thing. 
A brother of Escobar supposes “infinite ants on infinite hil- 
locks;'* and you need not tell me that it has no atmosphere. 
For an instant you can fancy yourself as able to breathe without 
air and living on it, and that is all we demand. Suppose, then, 
that when so situated it were made known to you that there was 
such a scene as human life presents, being acted on the lumin- 
ous globe revolving in space, which the world would seem to 
you to be ; that there were churches on it, and that prayers, and 
processions, and mass, and vespers, were being celebrated night 
and day in honour of the Creator of the universe, while there 
were many Bolingbrokes and Voltaires going about to scoff, and 
denying that there was any such Being, or affirming that if 
there were He heeded them not, how supernatural would it 
all appear to you then ! How you would escape from the low 
grovelling impression produced by habit making you fancy that 
the natural side of things, as you call it, was the only one philo- 
sophically true ! How readily would you admit what faith now 
demands of you ; namely, that the fact of human life on this earth 
being supernatural, it must also have a supernatural object and 
corresponding end ! One grows weary of hearing solid proofs } 
let this fanciful one then serve its turn. 

Meanwhile, the fact, look you, is that the present generations 
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are disposed practically to deny all that is supernatural. We 
are concerned here therefore with an example that is curious, if 
it were only in consideration of the contrast which it presents to 
what is witnessed on all sides of us. Socrates of old used only 
to put questions ; but the Christian, who is seen in this portrait, 
adheres to unquestionable truths, as Sarasin said to Balzac, 
“ truths conveyed in maxims for the defence of which it is 
glorious to die. The latter does not amuse herself with refuting 
Gorgias and Prodicus, or reducing to the absurd Polus and 
Hippias ; her object is to inspire love and veneration for divine 
tbinga. ,, What things are now deemed divine and what beyond 
ourselves is now the object of affection or reverence ? Even when 
we find doubt and opinion, “ which,” asks a French author, 
“ of the two dominates in men ? which is uppermost if you let 
down your plummet? Is it the solid foundation or the undula- 
ting? You think it is the undulating; hut is there not a solid 
bottom farther on? You think it is the solid ; but is there not 
a shifting failing bottom still more evanescent? There is the 
knot of the problem. Who can explain the secret of others? 
Can one,” he adds, rhetorically alone I hope, “be sure of one’s 
own ? Frequently, if I dare say it, there is no true real bottom 
or foundation within us— there are only surfaces multiplied ad 
infinitum*.” Yet, if you have ever thought at all,, you must come 
to the conclusion of the French author, who says, that " without 
a philosophy and a poetry, both of which require faith to have 
any true foundation, an individual and a nation can have only 
weariness and despair.” ** Long indeed will man strive to satisfy 
the inward querist with the phrase, laws of nature. But though 
the individual may rest content with the seemly metaphor, the 
race cannot f.” And then, too, looking to the effects on noblest 
and purest minds, how ugly sound such explanations which are 
only another term for doubts from the mouth of a woman or a 
child ! Accordingly sheer disgust and the force of truth extort 
from many, and from very opposite characters too, strange com- 
plaints and avowals respecting the present condition of society. 

* Formerly,” says Saint-Beuve, “even dissipated people ber 

* Saint-Beuve of M* de Bimusat, f Coleridge, The Friend. 
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lieved. Whatever might be the storms at the surface, in the 
depths was faith — there was a return to it; and great minds 
soared aloft. But to-day, even when the appearance is of faith, 
honourably and philosophically avowable, below is doubt ; and 
even great minds have no return, they do not believe that they 
need have one, and they dissipate themselves.” Nay, we are 
told by grave authors on the side of order, that even “ the 
beauty of old age, which is to have confidence in truth and 
virtue, is not, at present, without a certain mixture of a general 
irony and a slight scepticism 

But perhaps you do not like pulpitry ; and all this seems to 
smack of it. Well, then, take courage, for this is rather the 
echo of your polished Academies judging from their own chairs, 
from which they would have us believe that there is no appeal. 
For observe how even the guardians of literature trace with regret 
the progress of infidelity in authors whom they admire. Hear, 
for example, Saint-Beuve speaking of a contemporary. “ The 
invasion of scepticism in the heart of this poet from the time of 
his first hymns produces,” saith he, “ a slow impression of fear, 
and makes one attach to the results of human experience a 
painful morality. Vainly does this poet cry repeatedly, Lord, 
Lord ! as if to be reassured in darkness, and fortified against 
himself. Vainly does he speak of the immortal soul and the 
eternity of God. Neither his prayer for all men, so sublime, 
nor his alms so Christian can conceal the bitter reality — the 
poet no longer believes. God eternal — humanity astray and 
suffering — nothing between the two. The luminous ladder of 
which the son of the Patriarch once dreamed, and which the 
Christ-Mediator has realized by his cross, exists no more for 
this poet. I know not what funereal blast has thrown him back. 
He has only to wander over the earth, to interrogate all the 
winds, all the stars, to lean over the precipices, to seek the 
secret of the creation from the murmuring of rivers, or of 

blighted forests It is no longer to believe in Redemption 

to speak like him. It is to behold the universe and humanity as 
before the Coming, as before Job ; as in those days before the 

* Paul Janet, La Famille. 
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sun, or that the Spirit moved upon the waters. That, if you 
will have it so, may be fine, and grand, and poetical — but it is 
sad — that causes the mind to return, as he himself says, 

1 avec un cri terrible, 

Ebloui, haletant, stupide, eponvant£!’ 

There is then in this book of our great poet,” he continues, 
“ a progress in art, a progress in lyric genius, a progress in 
profound emotions ; but as to a progress in religious faith, in 
philosophic altitude, in moral results — shall I say it ? there is 
nothing of the kind. That is a memorable example of the dis- 
solving energy of the age, and of its triumph at last over indi- 
vidual convictions. One thought them indestructible ; one 
suffered them to fall asleep as sufficiently secure, and some 
fine morning one wakes up and searches for them in one’s soul 
in vain. They have sunk down like a volcanic island under the 
ocean. So this poet,” who certainly by a singular good fortune 
retains a will, as his indefatigable life can prove, “ either through 
practical indifference, or consciousness of human weakness in 
these matters, can no longer make use of this will to the study 
or defence of certain religious solutions — he lets his soul be 
borne away, and receives as a benefit for the Muse all storms, 
and all shades of darkness in fearful combination.” 

For such intelligences, for such Tritons of the minnows as I 
would make bold to call them, what is the portrait of a Jane 
Mary? We can feel sure beforehand that even such an ex- 
ample will be lost upon those who, as St. Augustine says, 
“ quaerunt non ut fidem sed ut infidelitatem inveniant.” The 
poet Loyson said to a French philosopher travelling in Ger- 
many, 

u Tu cours les grandes routes 

Cherchant la verity pour rapporter des doutea 

for “there are a set of heads,” as Sir Thomas Brown says, 
“ that can credit the relations of mariners, yet question the tes- 
timonies of St. Paul.” And it is droll enough that they will 
not learn to doubt with uncertainty, and that incredulity should 
be dogmatic ; while the fact is, as Coleridge observes, that as 
materialism has been generally taught it is utterly unintelli- 
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gible, and owes all its proselytes to the propensity so common 
among men to mistake distinct images for clear conceptions, 
and, vice versa, to reject as inconceivable whatever from its 
own nature is unimaginable. How wanting in penetration and 
logic are narrow minds ! This is what Mme. Swetchine used to 
remark. Of some, indeed, Coleridge says, that the sense of 
understanding them must be given, not acquired; but to de- 
mand that is asking rather too much from any one ; for, in fact, 
as he concludes, a revelation unconfirmed by miracles, and a 
faith not commanded by the conscience, a philosopher may 
venture to pass by, without suspecting himself of any irreligious 
tendency. Education, he remarks, consists in educing the 
faculties, and forming the habits ; but who can wonder at the 
scarcity of such examples as the instance we are considering, 
when it is supposed to be the mere imparting of knowledge 
with a tacit understanding that there is no exclusive truth in 
any particular form of Christianity? Such a writer can be 
cited the more willingly as being at all events no partial or 
prejudiced witness ; and he goes on to say, “ I do not hesitate 
to declare, that whether I consider the nature of the discipline 
adopted, or the plan of poisoning young minds with a sort of 
potential infidelity under the ‘ liberal idea 1 of teaching those 
points only of religious faith in which all denominations agree, 
I cannot but denounce those schools as pernicious beyond all 
power of compensation by the acquirement of reading and 
writing V* Evidently then he would have halted in the 
Chapel of St. John rather than have taken his seat among the 
scorners. 

However, be our opinion on modem systems of education 
what it may, there is but too much reason to credit the testi- 
mony of those unsuspected writers who represent the present 
age, abounding with men perilously over-civilized, and most 
pitiably uncultivated, as standing in singular need of that faith 
which produced the character that it is our object in these 
pages to portray. “Somehow or other,” says Charles Lamb, 
“ there is a want of strong virtue in mankind at present. We 
have plenty of the softer instincts, but the heroic character is 

* Statesman’s Manual 
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gone.” It is Topffer, in liis last admirable work on art •, who 
speaks of his own times as forming “ an epoch without moral 
life, without faith, without enthusiasm, without grandeur, when 
on the ruins of what is past nothing rises up but the worship 
of riches, of industry, and of matter; when productions, 
fabrication, and consumption, are the only things that are 
thought of, the end and the term of all efforts, the present and 
the future of society, the only wonders of the age.” 

But waiving such general views, let us observe from other 
standing-ground the need which exists in society at present foir 
profiting by the great lesson which is yielded by such a life 
as we are considering under these vaults, — namely, a life of 
faith. 

. Now it is difficult not to be struck with the contrast pre- 
sented by the energy of this character as witnessed in Jane 
Mary, and the weakness or nullity of wills where the faith that 
animated her is wanting. How ready for action and resolved 
on it in every emergency was this simple woman ! As if well 
read in Alain Chartier’s Br^viaire des Nobles, and knowing 

“ Poure et riche meurt en corruption, 

Noble et commun doivent a Dieu service : 

Mais les nobles ont exaltation, 

Pour foy garder et pour vivre en justice.” 

How morally strong, and how intellectually and practically 
heroic was this physically weak and singularly nervous crea* 
tore ! Her place evidently, to adopt the classification proposed 
by a great author, was among “ persons who do, as distin- 
guished from those who talk and think, — the former being now 
called,” as he says, “ practical persons, anciently believers.” 
There is the secret: she trusted, she obeyed, according to a 
persuaded submission — irtffrtc, tbe root and essence of all 
human deeds, being called by the Latins “ tides,” which 
has passed into the French “ foi,” and the English “ faith f.” 
Now look around you whenever this is wanting, and where are 
human deeds rightly so called? “Qu’est de venue,” as Alain 

* Reflexions et menus Propos. 
f Ruskin. 
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Chartier might say with more justice than when he wrote, “ la 
louable ordonnance de vivre, la Constance de courage, et de 
meurs, et la haultesse de cuer et d’entreprise que tes devanciers 
laisserent aux successeurs “ What is soonest worn out in 
us is the will,” said a celebrated writer. “ Assuredly,” adds 
Saint-Beuve, “ this is most true in our times, when the rarest of 
all spectacles is to see the moral energy of the will. Our age 
seems to have exhausted all its force in that respect. The in- 
telligence is extended, science has increased ; it has studied 
and learned many things and in many ways, but it no longer 
dares, or is able, or wishes to will any thing. Amongst men 
devoted to the labour of thought, and who have the moral and 
philosophical sciences at their fingers’ ends, there is nothing 
now more difficult to find than a will, a conviction, a faith. 
There are infinite combinations, impartialities without limits, 
vague and inconstant assemblages, but excepting for the dis- 
pute of the moment, a radical indifference. Looking on them 
the most favourably, they are great minds unfolded to all 
winds, but without an anchor when they stop, and without a 

compass when they proceed We wish to comprehend 

without believing, and to receive ideas after the manner of a 
limpid mirror, without being determined by that as to, I do not 
say acts, but even to conclusions. The most impassioned de- 
rive from this moving succession a kind of passing and in- 
toxicating pleasure, which reduces on them, the impression of 

each new idea to the charm of a sensation Yet one 

does not adopt this epicurism of the intelligence at once, and 
with a deliberate intention. One says that every thing must be 
known, and then there will be time to choose; but as time 
passes the energy of will fades away, till at last it wholly passes 
from the mind as well as the heart. The will then only serves 
the meanest passions, the wildest caprices or vicious habits; 
then the love of place, of gold, of the table, becomes the 
ruling passion. These secret and habitual objects can no longer 
be acknowledged without shame. With the noblest it is the 
love of their reputation which dominates, and they are seen 
with grey hair contending eagerly for this puerile garland. 

* Les Trois Vertus. 
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Great men in some respects, they are no longer men in the 
intimate sense of the ancient wisdom ; they no longer present 
intelligences served by organs, but intelligences which deceive 
organs and betray them. How few are there who in the order 
of thought fix themselves in time, and adhere without reserve 
to what is recognized by them as truth perpetual, universal, and 
holy ; who, not content with recognizing it, devote themselves 
to it — their faculties, their natural gifts; rich their riches, 
poor their farthing, passionate their passions, indolent their 
ease, proud their illusions; who become here below an humble 
and strong will, believing and active, — - animating with its 
sovereign unity doctrine, affections, and manners ; true men in 
regard to mind, sublime and encouraging models ! I am 
aware,” he concludes, furnishing, by the way, a useful lesson 
for ourselves, “ that in speaking of those who in our time pre- 
sent the noblest example of this consubstantial and sacred 
union of the will with the intelligence under the seal of faith, — 
of those whose mind and practice, all whose thought and all 
whose life are sumissive with such docility, and employed 
with such ardour in following out the consequences of doc- 
trines, I know that we have to be on our guard against that 
fruitless study, that curious admiration without results, (Oh, 
what a smart lash for some consciences!) of which we have been 
indicating the mischief ! The best way to profit by these moral 
activities is not to interpret or describe them, but it is to acqui- 
esce in the general totality of the truths which they restore, and 
to render one’s own personal testimony to the fundamental 
principle of which they are the simple organs*.” 

“ Amidst all this wild adulation of humanity,” says another 
great author, “ I remain sadly impressed by the spectacle of 
the sinking lower and lower, of the growing weakness and 
powerlessness of each man, taken in himself, in the modern 
society. This apotheosis of the wisdom and power of the 
masses seems to threaten to extinguish all personal initiative 
agency, and all strength of character in which virtue and noble- 
ness.consist f.” 



* Saint- Beuve. 

f Montalembert, Les Moines d’Occident, i. 
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Another reflection that is calculated to impart a high sense of 
the importance of the lesson emanating from this tomb, is the 
misery of those who follow a different standard, And who, with* 
out faith, excepting in themselves, live and die. “ What we 
fail in,” says a distinguished author, in one of his purely literary 
works, “ is the study of supreme perfection, and the sentiment 
of our own imperfectiou. We have neither the ideal nor the 
real, neither humility nor energy in regard to moral greatness 
There can be no joy in such a condition ; yet nature has done 
her part most generously with many, nor is that great corrective 
ever withheld which should give it strength and vitality. But 
still, after all, in these times, the infallible support of faith comes 
to be found wanting, and consequently we hear it lamented of 
each of those proposed for objects of our hero-worship, that, 

u In despite 

Of all this outside bravery, within 
He neither felt encouragement nor hope ; 

For moral dignity and strength of mind 
Were wanting, and simplicity of life, 

And reverence for himself, and, last and best, 

Confiding thoughts, through love and fear of Him, 

Before whose sight the troubles of this world 
Are vain as billows in a tossing sea.” 

Without faith no life is happy, and no death serene. Again I 
say, it is men the farthest removed from the sanctuary who ac- 
knowledge it. “ This alternation of doubt and faith caused 
me,” says Chateaubriand, “for a long period of my life, a 
mixture of despair and of ineffable delight. Who could paint 
that bitter disenchantment, that grief of not believing — or the 
ecstasy that accompanied a revival of faith?” Alas, to how few 
in our own country does the return appear to be granted! 
The form which the infidelity of England especially has taken, 
seems to a great author of our times, as one hitherto unheard of 
in human history. “The undisturbed imbecility,” he says, 
“ with which I found persons engaged in the study of economical 
and political questions declare that the laws of the Devil are 

* Philarete Chasles. 
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the only practicable ones, and that the laws of God are merely 
a form of poetical language, passed all that I had ever before 
heard or read of mortal infidelity. So far as in. it lay, this 
century has caused every one of its great men whose hearts were 
kindest, and whose spirits most perceptive of the work of God, 
to die without hope, — Scott, Keats, Byron, Shelley, Turner! 
Great England has not yet read often enough that old story of 
the Samaritan’s mercy. He whom he saved was going down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho— to the accursed city (so the old 
Church used to understand it). He should not have left Jeru- 
salem ; it was his own fault that he went into the desert and fell 
among the thieves, and was left for dead. Every one of those 
English children, in their day, took the desert by-path, as he 
did, and fell among fiends — took to making bread out of stones 
at their bidding, and then died, torn and famished ; careful Eng* 
land, in her pure dress, passing by on the other side Now 
hear the voice from these vocal stones. Look at the sweet 
noble image that seems to hover over and look down upon them. 
They who would be happy, therefore, are directed to listen to 
the harmonies that sound within the Chapel of St. John; for 
what can facilitate the acquisition of faith more than the re- 
membrance of such a life? “ O mon ami,” says an accomplished, 
French writer, “ quel argument contre l'incredule que la vie du 
vrai Chretien ! ” “ I invite you,” writes Madame Swetchine, 
" to hold to that foi du charbonnier, to which I have returned 
after all my religious oscillations. I read much, and the more 
I read the more I wish to return to those first elements which 
are so simple that childhood learns them. I confine myself to 
them, only hoping that the vessel which receives them may be 
purified. In this neighbourhood,” she adds, “are many schis- 
matics, and yesterday, having asked a poor peasant woman if 
she belonged to them, ‘ No, little mother,’ she said ; ‘ I walk on 
the old road and take what God gives me.’ When one is born 
in the bosom of Christianity, is not that the dictate of supreme 
reason ? and ought not the wisest and best to follow the teach- 
ing of my poor woman? ” If you will hear men most conversant 
with the world, so it is with many others in regard to their late, 

* Ruskin, Mod. Painters, v. 253. 
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but ultimate convictions. “At the present day,” says Droz, 
who had fathomed for himself all the depths of philosophy, 
“ souls are fatigued with the vacancy which they feel. Fathers 
of families, sensible men, young people the most distinugished 
by their intellectual faculties — all have a thirst for religion*.” 
As many, at least, as are in the position of those who have had 
such a model before their eyes as we are contemplating, and 
who are inspired by such a memory as haunts this cloister, will 
desire to profit by the lesson. “ For indeed, look you,” as an 
English philosopher said, in allusion to some friend whom he 
had recently lost, 44 were it but for the remembrance of her 
alone, and of her lot here below, 

4 ' One fading moment’s mirth, 

With twenty watchful, weary, fearful nights/ 
the disbelief of a future state would sadden the earth around me, 
and blight the very grass in the field.” 44 Yes, truly,” as the 
Due Mathieu de Montmorency said to a friend, 44 you may 
easily conceive that their thoughts now pass beyond this world, 
which must for every one so quickly finish.” We represent 
here the problem of living in one world with the instincts of 
another; and the question to solve, adds Madame Swetchine, 
is this : How can the creature of eternity find the road to its 
royal dwelling ? This sweet tomb, that in its circuit doth con- 
tain the perfect student of the eternal years, emits an audible 
voice to guide us thither ; for she whose whole life appears like 
a beacon over a tempestuous sea, has shown by her example 
how one can arrive at this great and all-important solution, 
since every thing else, be it what it may, is secondary, or rather 
to speak more truly, nothing. Be it ours, therefore, in allusion 
to her, to say with the poet, 

44 The monarch may forget his crown, 

That on his head an hour hath been ; 

The bridegroom may forget his bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 

The mother may forget her child, 

That smiles so sweetly on her knee ; 

But I’ll remember thee, my Jane, 

And all that thou hast done for me.” 

* Pensees sur le Christianisme. 
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CHAPTER III. 

NOTHER “ sermon ” in these vocal stones, is 
that which teaches Catholicity. “To every 
thing,” as a great thinker observes, “God 
has attached a form. If the Catholic form 
had not existed, Christianity would have be- 
come only a system of morality, like that of 
the Porch. It would have had no duration as a religion, but 
simply it would have taken its place as a system of ethics.” It 
is with religion, as Loyson says it is with true poesy, “ the vague 
ought to be its soul, but not its body.” In the contemplation of 
the infinite in which the former consists, we are necessarily lost 
and overwhelmed ; and whatever relates to it must, to some extent, 
be included under the term of what is undetermined ; but in regard 
to the forms, through which it has pleased Omniscience to hold 
communion with us, which constitute what may be termed the 
body of religion, there must be nothing vague; indeed these 
it was a main object of revelation to determine for us. “ The 
Bible, in regard to them,” as a great author remarks, without 
observing this inference, “ being a book as much for shallow 
and simple persons as for Ihe profound, this main and leading 
idea is found on its surface, written in plainest possible Greek, 
Hebrew, or English, needing no penetration nor amplification, 
needing nothing but what we all might give, attention •.” In 
regard then to this outward and, as it were, incarnate form of 
religion, obviously precision and definite shapes, amounting to a 
tangible and living reality, are requisite. Accordingly there 
was no uncertainty or distrust with regard to them in the mind 
of this true Catholic. As M. de Pontch&teau said of Madame 
de Longueville, “ she loved greatly the Church and the poor.” 
What could be more exactly determined ? For, with regard to 
the former, merely in consequence of her simple docility as a 
believer and a disciple of our Lbrd, there was no danger of her 

* Buskin. 
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being mystified like that poor Poinsinet, who wanting to learn 
the English language was taught the Bas-Breton ; and, besides, 
she had never been subjected to such influences. “ There are 
many, without going far back into historical events — many like 
Josephus, who seek to accommodate their religion to the ideas 
and manners of those who think to subdue it — who try to 
assimilate it to national ways of thinking of recent growth, sub- 
stituting for ancient doctrines ideas and objects familiar to the 
new civilization, being themselves neither of the past nor of the 
present, and all whose finesse and capacity terminate in an 
untruth There are many who, in consequence, find their 
road beset with difficulties ; while others, by wanting her single- 
ness of eye, find themselves distracted and unable to pursue it 
with the calm of a solid conviction. All such persons would do 
well to meditate over this tomb ; for never did there exist a mind 
more Catholic in a genuine and healthy state, or an example 
more calculated to inspire Catholicity in others. It was not 
that she had an imagination which, taking pleasure in the 
beautiful forms and aesthetic consequences of the genius of 
Christianity, controlled her judgment and determined her ac- 
quiescence. It was not that she had the imagination Catholic, 
independently of the foundation of faith, like those who admire 
the pomps of worship, the solemnity of fetes, the harmony of 
chants, and the order of ceremonies, — because though all these 
things moved and affected her, the foundation was still simple 
piety, — hut she had what Saint-Beuve calls the Christian sensi- 
bility, — the morality of the Gospel affected her most. Certainly 
not insensible to the charm of those other associations, still 
they did not influence her. A religion of poetry, or of archae- 
ology, or of whims and fancies, and “ matters which are not 
stuff of the conscience,” though under a devotional form, as 
being merely such, she could not endure. What she regarded 
as paramount, was a solid devotion in which entered nothing of 
her own humour. She did not “give any unproportioned 
thought his act she did not carry her particular fancies into 
her religion, as so many do, following the habit of some who 
study philosophy : she simply received and was thankful. 

* Philarete Chasles, Etudes sur les premiers temps du Christianisme. 
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“The natural man,** says Madame Swetchine, “is not exactly 
impious, but he is essentially an idolater. He worships what- 
ever suits his own taste or his own predilection. He wants 
every thing to bend to his indomitable will. He deifies what 
he likes, and wishes to be himself the end and terminus of all 
that he loves.” No contrast, therefore, can be conceived greater 
than that which Jane Mary presented to this type. Moreover, 
she never seemed to think that her approval or acceptance of 
Catholicism had any thing to do with the question of its merits ; 
whereas how many are there who resemble La Harpe replying 
to a young man, who showed him a certain tragedy : “ The 
subject is not fitting; if it had been a proper one, Voltaire and I 
would have chosen it long ago.” Just in this way do they say 
secretly to themselves, when pressed with the truths of Catho- 
licity, “ Neither such and such men, nor myself have followed 
this way. We should have adopted it if it had been the right 
one.” There is no use in arguing further. 

But to return to what concerns the imagination. She saw 
things then, I repeat it, from the point of view of practical 
Christianity ; and the custom of using religion for a poetical 
and sentimental end, seemed to her as a danger, or as a 
weakening of a thing august and severe. Her Catholicity 
was simply belief, acquiescence, fidelity; she had that high 
moral education, which consists in having on all occasions a 
side taken, un parti pris. She had that profound conscious- 
ness of belonging to the household of faith, which often expresses 
itself in a kind of harmless irony, as when some one, in 
alluding to a hostile banner, cries, “ But it was a strong com- 
posure a fool could disunite ;” she was, therefore, immoveable 
and heroic. A wonderful quickness, too, in combination with 
an infantine innocence, belonged to her in detecting sophisms 
against the doctrines of faith. It was impossible to deceive her 
with regard to truth of this order. In worldly matters you could 
cheat her any day ; but in religion, in regard to which she was 
all humility and deference, there was no imposing on her judg- 
ment, which she felt was backed by the whole Catholic Church. 
There you met with the exact logician and the clear-sighted judge, 
who could detect the fallacy as soon as uttered. In an instant she 
used to point out where the error lay, and expose it in warm but 
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dimple language. It was not indeed, you would say, precisely 
as if a father of the Church spoke to you, for she was a person 
whom no one had the heart to flout; but it sounded like the 
rebuke of a child or the voice of your own conscience. How- 
ever learned and philosophical you might have thought your- 
self a minute before, you had only to blush and be silent. 

No question she possessed an intimate sense of the need of 
that harmonious and ordinate exercise of all our faculties, which 
Catholicity supposes and requires ; for, as an eminent philoso- 
pher remarks, “ every heresy has originated in and supported 
itself by arguments rendered plausible only by the confusion of 
our faculties, and their demanding for the objects of one a sort 
of evidence appropriated to those of another faculty.” No 
doubt, also, the delicacy of her conscience served her greatly 
in regard to her perception of truth ; for, as Saint-Beuve says 
of Madame de la Fayette, " to a fund of tenderness of soul and 
of romantic imagination she joined a great natural exactitude,” 
and as Madame de Sevigne said of her, “a certain divine 
reason,” which never failed her. She had an instinct, too, of 
Catholicity, a certain tact of faith which made her shrink from 
the touch of whatever wore the semblance of novelty, or of com- 
promise with error. She had the air of one who always carried 
about with her, though concealed through humility, and only to 
be produced when called for, the passport of a Catholic Christian, 
like that used in the primitive ages and down to the fifth cen- 
tury, at the head of which were the letters P. U. A. P., or, 
Pater, Uios, Agion Pneuma. “ How proud one ought to be,” 
she used to say, " to be a Catholic when one is in a country not 
Catholic ! ” She wore her faith as a piece of defensive armour, 
and no insult could reach her through it. Decus et solamen. 
And in point of fact, when she talked of being proud, inter- 
preting her words in the sense in which she used them, the 
sentiment was only a fresh proof of the precision of her judg- 
ment. The least appearance of fawning upon power when it 
was a question of faith and its integrity, for on other matters 
she had no predisposition to think ill of governments, would 
draw from her a mild but irrevocable sentence, saying, 

“ He doth affect the courtier's life too much ; 

making his fancy giddy 
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With images of state, preferment, place, 

Tainting his generous spirit with ambition/' 

She never forgot, quamvis inter togatos, the greatness even in 
a temporal point of view that belongs to Catholicity. Though she 
might have just left only the cell of some poor “friar Patrick,” 
you would have thought that she had come from visiting one 
who, now a priest, had lately been amongst the illustrious of the 
earth, — one, perhaps, of the most powerful in the Roman Em- 
pire, — a senator whose father had been Prefect of the Gauls. 
Oh, with what withering contempt would she hear such lines as, 

u Des pretres fortunes foulent d’un pied tranquille 
Les tombeaux des Catons et la cendre d ’Emile.” 

Judging from her high disdain, you would say she must have 
known well, as Saint-Beuve remarks, that if the priest has at 
first trod with a tranquil foot these great floors, and we must add, 
with a majestic step; if still at the present day, to see his high de- 
meanour in the Ara Coeli, he has the air of the hereditary master, 
and of the patrician of old (gentemque togatam), it is, that in point 
of fact he has from the beginning been the legitimate descendant, 
the relation in right line of these Catos, and of these Emiliuses. 
She must have felt as if this continuity of the old Rome in the 
midst of the new had been stamped even on the forms and atti- 
tude of the latter in the thought and movement of the Vatican. 
Where afflicting contrasts were presented to her, and from the 
very nature of human things she knew that no where on earth 
could miseries and abuses be wholly avoided, the Catholicity of 
her mind found only a fresh field for its operation, as she would 
reply to the same purport as the Count de Maistre when the 
Emperor Alexander spoke to him of being scandalized at the 
vices of Vienna, “ You think, sire, that you behold Catholicism; 
you behold only its absence.” She too seemed fully impressed 
with the conviction expressed by Madame Swetchine when she 
said, “I have always thought that no cause here below can 
be upheld long if one has the misfortune to see always men 
where one ought only to see principles.” 

In general, she 'verified the observation that Catholicity im- 
* 
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parts some of the qualities of genius, enabling those under its 
influence to change their point of view, and even to find fresh 
objects for their tastes while retaining, whole and entire, their 
consistency. Thus she would have praised alike the cathedral 
of Amiens or the past, the architecture of St. Peter's or the 
present ; the devotion of Paris, or the supernatural side of life, 
and the honesty of the English face, as representing what is 
consonant with it in the natural view of humanity. You could 
not confine her within narrow limits, or to one point of view ; 
and “ it is thus,” as Saint- Beuve says, “great minds too act. They 
are already at the other pole when you think them still at 
its opposite. Like rapid and indefatigable generals, they light 
up fires on certain heights, and you think them camped behind 
them when they are already many leagues’ march distant, and 
they take you on the flank.” It was t^e same with her in 
regard to matters more of thought, in regard to which such 
universality of mind is but a necessary consequence, when we 
once admit the truly Catholic doctrine, as Saint-Beuve calls it, 
and which he says is now established, that Christianity is “ the 
rectification of all universal credences — the central axe which 
fixes the sense of deviations.” “In point of fact,” as Sarasin 
remarks, “ almost all the sects of the ancient philosophers, and 
consequently all shades of opinion, even in modem times, for 
there is nothing new in the world, met each other in the Church.” 
One can only except of course those of Epicurus and Pyrrhon. 
The first fathers followed the old Academy. Our last doctors, 
in many things, side with Aristotle. Zeno had his disciples in 
cloisters, where could be found the silence and frugality of 
Pythagoras. All precipitous ways, however winding or at first 
seeming to lead in a direction opposite, tend to the centre con- 
stituted by Catholicity. Much more do the ordinary walks of 
our approved humanity lead to the same goal ; and the poet 
seems to ascribe the same tendency to all that he has himself 
been uttering ; for when reverting to the Scottish Puritans he 
asks himself, saying, 

“ How, think you, would they tolerate this scheme 
Of fine propensities, that tends, if urged 

* 
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Far as it might be urged, to sow afresh 
The weeds of Romish phantasy, in vain 
Uprooted?” 

As with her views, so was it with her virtues, though this is not 
perhaps exactly the place for us to remark it. If we were to 
lay down on tracing paper here, and mark upon this tomb what 
might have been taken from it, as in the instance of that Louise 
de Savoye, who is represented in the Hotel de Cluny, how 
many diversified graces should we behold emblazoned, while the 
vice opposed to each would be seen trampled upon ! 

“ Humility centre orgueil, 

Liberalite contre avarice, 

Ch&rite contre envie, 

Patience contre ire, 

Diligence contre paresse.” 

However, as I said, this is not the time for such observations ; 
but the remembrance of what indicated the Catholicity of her 
mind necessarily recalls some moral prerogatives of an im- 
mense attraction, at which I would not pass by even here with- 
out a glance ; for if ever to a human creature was given noble- 
ness and latitude of heart, it was to her. 

“ Low desires, 

Low thoughts had there no place ; yet was her heart 
Lowly.” 

Though she had a country that she never forgot, it was not one 
nation only that she loved. And truly I think one cannot 
wonder at her contempt for the kind of narrow patriotism that 
would place such limit to affections ; for, recurring to an hypo- 
thesis somewhat like that proposed on a different occasion, what 
would any one think of an inhabitant of some distant star con- 
fining all his regard to those who occupied one atom of its sur- 
face as constituting his own country, forgetful of the kindred 
spirits that inhabited the rest of its globe having been fashioned 
by their common Maker ? She loved God too, as if He were 
alone in the universe, while she had pity on the human race as 
if there were no God, — two terms, as Madame Swetchine said, 
which are separated by an abyss, but which is bridged over by 
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our Lord Jesus Christ, God and man. See, then, as Alain 
Chartier says, “ comme saincte Catholique religion honnore 
souveraine divinite, et pourvoit au regime de povre hu- 
manity 

Above all, this sweet voice calls upon ua to consider the 
blessedness of receiving the kingdom of heaven as a little child, 
— that is, with submission to the authority of the Church, — of 
being ever ready to say like her, in the words of that brave 
young knight, Olivier de la Marche, “ Heaven defend me from 
any disobedience a l’encontre des commandements et ordon- 
nances de nostre sainte et salutaire mere et ressource, l’Eglise ; 
et supplie a celuy qui est garde de tous bons et catholiques 
courages, qu’il me deffende et garde en ceste partie de toucher 
ou mettre chose qui soit contre l’estat de ma conscience f.” 
Of course such docility involves the condition of an unchanging 
belief, and a deliverance from the need of continual researches 
with respect to it ; but is that a great misfortune for any one 
excepting for a dreamer, and one who wishes to dream on for 
ever ? Sarasin, who could think a little for himself I suppose, 
and whom no one can set down as being priest-ridden, con- 
sidered it in his own praise when he could say, writing to 
Balzac, “ Le temps ni l’^tude ne m’ont point fait changer de 
sentiments; ils les ont fortifies encore.’ 1 So it was with Jane 
Mary. That which was good and venerable to her when a 
child, retained its authority over her mind stilL She never, as 
Elia says of his cousin, “juggled or played tricks with her un- 
derstanding.” She had nothing to change or modify. Inca- 
pable from the first, like Rome itself, of yielding to the dictates 
of exaggeration — (“for here,” says Chateaubriand, speaking of 
Rome, “ they exaggerate nothing, here they detest noise. I 
have found every where here a moderation of sentiments which 
our devout politicians might take example from ”) — she had at 
no later period to recede from any former positions. She had 
not to provide for any progress in regard to doctrinal religion— 
there was no such stuff in her thoughts. In regard to her 
theology, perhaps she might have incurred the contempt of 
those fine writers who speak of persons being incompetent “ to 

• Les Trois Vertus. f Chap. vi. 
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produce thought,” as if thought in itself were any such inesti- 
mable production. She would not have been classed by them 
among the “ persons who think.” “ But theirs is a dangerous 
profession,” says a great author; “and from the time of the 
Aristophanes thought-shop to the great German establishment 
or thought-manufactory, whose productions have, unhappily, 
taken in part the place of the older and more serviceable com- 
modities of Nuremberg toys and Berlin wool, it has been often 
harmful enough to mankind She did not give up, for as a 
Christian she never undertook, what they call the difficult and 
painful duty of inquiring and thinking for herself; being re- 
warded, not by what they term authoritative anodynes, but by 
the peace announced for men of good will ; for, in brief, she 
was resolved with the Church, let who would philosophize, to 
light her candle at the old lamp ; and she left behind her to 
be associated and united for ever in the minds of those who 
knew her, the worship of the ancient and true faith, its rites 
and ceremonies, as well as its spirit and its doctrine, with a de- 
votion, if one may so speak, unalterable and undying to her 
own memory. The old Catholicism, with its old ways, that is 
what she respected, while esteeming at just their true value 
new ways of thinking in matters of religion. Her Catholicity, 
you might say, consisted in following our Lord and His blessed 
mother. She sat at the well of the Samaritan, mounted Cal- 
vary, rested on Tabor, or adored at the foot of the cross. To 
her the same hours brought back the same thoughts, and la- 
bours, and cares. Her life was the same continued succession 
as witnessed in others belonging to the olden time, of prayer, 
reading, work, interrupted by the necessities of life, and the 
indispensable claims of her own position in society. What 
Fleury says of the early Christians was strictly true of her. 
“She regarded every thing as subordinate to religion. Her 
profession was to be a Christian purely and simply. Had there 
been occasion for such an interrogatory, her reply would have 
been, like theirs, ‘ I am a Christian f.’ ” She knew, and every 
one intimate with her knew, that she wished for others quite as 

* Ruskin, Mod. Paint, v. 104. 

+ Moeurs des Chretiens. 
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much as for herself only one thing — the one thing necessary. Her 
race, short as it proved, was run “ non quasi in incertum.” She had 
no doubts in her own mind, no uncertainty, no misgivings, no dis- 
couragement. She had in her possession, and she felt that she had, 
the priceless pearl. She seemed to live in the atmosphere of the 
beatitudes of the Gospel. She strictly verified, in fine, the remark 
of a deep observer, that the Christian is the only person who 
can, without inconsistency, love life and desire death, which 
seems the solution of the problem of the sovereign good that 
Plato sought for. Her life, in its ordinary routine of social and 
domestic duties, was, through her pure intention, the service of 
the Redeemer — and she could love it ; her death the union with 
Him for ever, and we at least may reasonably believe that she 
received from it her crown. 

You have as yet heard nothing of the mere woman, and yet 
we can hardly conclude this walk with more appropriate words 
than those of Proteus, — 

“ How will you dote on her with more advice, 

That thus without advice begin to love her ! ” 



CHAPTER IY. 

N entering St John’s Chapel for our fourth 
visit, one feels, as one’s thoughts take a direc- 
tion less simple than when we first conceived 
the idea of recording them, that it is an occa- 
sion for defending what at the commence- 
ment one little thought of, — namely, the lite- 
rary character of our enterprise, which might 
now seem exposed to that charge of monotony which one of the 
most brilliant and profound of modem French writers believes 
to have himself incurred, though in a work which has excited 
an immense, and indeed a European interest, which one may 
affirm without hesitation is destined to immortality. When one 
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has to speak of the piety of a Christian in any age of th& world, 
it is difficult to feel perfectly assured that one has succeeded in 
avoiding this inconvenience, for such a life must of course be 
in all cases pretty similar. It is still the same old principle, the 
same old motives, the same old struggle; always prayer and 
thoughtfulness, and generous actions to befriend others, and 
donations to the churches, and self-sacrifice, and amidst all 
great patience. In this instance, as Lion Aubineau observes 
in his Life of the Marchioness Le Bouteiller, “ c’ltait la com- 
mune vie Chrltienne, simple, exacte, et heureuse.” Neverthe- 
less, as the former writer observes, all these graces, of which 
there must be made such frequent mention during the course of 
these visits, are at some epochs sufficiently rare in the common 
walks of the world, while certainly they appear less often than 
one might wish before the ordinary tribunal of biography. 
Moreover, while with regard to the essentials of piety a person 
so disposed must resemble in a general way every one else who 
is devout, there will be always certain characteristic marks, 
and delicate shades of feature, which belong peculiarly to an 
individual, so as to render each true portrait distinguishable 
from every other ; for, as Sir Thomas Brown says, “ there was 
never any thing so like another as in all points to concur; 
there will ever some reserved difference slip in to prevent the 
identity, without which two several things would not be alike, 
but the same, which is impossible.” And sooth to say, though 
you appear inclined to doubt it, all nature is in part our birth- 
right Your Southern happening besides, perhaps, to have been 
not overgiven to the study of analogies, may wish naturally 
enough through his own national impressions to subject all 
souls and bodies to one unvarying type ; but we of the North, 
as some one says, even without having made such studies, pre- 
fer that primitive element, which Christianity, at least in the 
North, substituted in the human individuality. 

We are all more or less familiar with pictures like those of 
Raphael or Fra Angelico of fair and holy women ; but how 
shall my rude art be ever able to transmit an idea of the model 
as representing piety that has to be copied now ? The pencil of 
Saint-Simon in a few gracious lines could have drawn her 
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entire. As Elia says, “ I must limp after in my poor borrowed 
manner as the fates have given me power.” 

Perhaps, then, it would be well to say in the beginning that 
the first foundation or ground tone, as it were, of this character, 
consisted in a kind of childlike disposition of innocence, which, 
as Fontenelle, speaking of the botanist Blondin, says, “com- 
prises already a part of what religion requires,” and she, like 
him, “had the happiness to join to it the rest.” It was a dis- 
position which argued the nearest conformity to the image of 
God to which quoad nature our mortality can ever attain under 
the ordinary circumstances and conditions of common life, 
showing that the human soul is still a mirror, wherein, however 
broken, may be seen darkly the image of the mind of God. 
Indeed, as Sir Thomas Brown says, generally, “ he that under- 
stands not thus much hath not his introduction or first lesson, 
and is yet to begin the alphabet of man.” But a great contem- 
porary remarks besides, “ that it is only by studying the soul 
that men can discern even the meaning of the attributes as- 
cribed to God, as when, for example, being told that God is 
love, we desire to know what is love. Out of one such heart 
you may learn that which revelation does not and cannot tell 
you; for all the sounds and words ever uttered, all the revela- 
tions of cloud or flame or crystal, are utterly powerless ; they 
cannot tell you in the smallest point what love means, or what 
justice means — only the broken mirror can. The revelation 
proclaiming Him to be just cannot teach you what justice is. 
You have still to study the human heart and conscience to see 
what is the image of God. No other book than that to learn it 
in will you ever find ; for without it there is nothing that can be 
understood, no frankincensed manuscript, nothing sacred, no- 
thing hieroglyphic, nor cuneiform; papyrus and pyramid are 
alike silent on this matter ; nothing in the clouds above, nor in 
the earth beneath. That flesh-bound volume is the only reve- 
lation for such a purpose, that is, that was, or that can be ; and 
in that is the image of God painted. The not knowing which 
fact,” he adds, “and the consequent caring for the universe 
only, and for man not at all, is the error of modern science V* 
* Ruskin, M. P. v. 202. 
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Her piety then, which was a thing of thoughts and deeds rather 
than words, a thing of love and justice and hope, may be 
said to have consisted mainly in the keeping of this broken 
mirror as clean as since the fall it is possible to be kept ; and in 
preserving it by supernatural means from the defilement which 
renders faint or illegible the original writing. It consisted also 
in a filial love for God, and for all that immediately related to 
Him, — a sort of angelic reverence, and affection, and wonder, 
and admiration for the heavenly, as well as for what is generous 
and heroic amongst men. 

“ It was the innocence of a child, 

And an entire simplicity of mind, 

A thing most sacred in the eye of heaven.” 

“There was nothing,” as Elia would say, “to stagger you, no- 
thing to make you mistrust, no suspicion of alloy, no dross or 
dreg of the worldly or ambitious spirit” As we read of some 
one else, “what above all moved her was to think of the adora- 
ble perfections of God With all her transports as a mother, 
it was still her primal joy to speak of the divine perfections, and 
to hear of them. The tone of her conversation with intimate 
friends, in respect to such topics, had a striking resemblance to 
that of Saint-Louis, and was calculated, on rare occasions, to 
elicit pretty much the same kind of saucy replies as those of the 
young Sire de Joinville, which she used always to meet with a 
similar sweetness and tender expostulation. But every day 
she seemed to have said to herself, like the holy king, “Ad te 
levavi animam meam,” which words, as Joinville relates, being 
those with whieh the mass commenced on the day of his corona- 
tion, he used them frequently as expressive of his own condition ; 
and one may truly apply to her the words of his biographer, “eut 
en Dieu moult grant fiance des son enfance, et jusques a la mort.” 
Like him too she used to invoke the prayers of certain saints in 
an especial manner, for all which devotion, one may truly add, 
was she protected by God, quant a son ame. With all her 
thoroughly human and affectionate, instinctive, though at the 
same time strictly logical, deductions from the doctrine of 

* Yie de Demile. Pignior, &c. 
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the Incarnation, of which we shall have the details presently pre- 
sented, no one could have ever had a more profound or exalted 
sense of the awful power and overwhelming majesty of God. As we 
read of Madame Romanet, “ the majesty of the Creator was for her 
an object of fear and of love Her wisdom, indeed, as we shall 
remark on a future occasion, began with fearing Him as the 
Creator, but she rejoiced while awe-struck to think of his power. 
She never, it is true, spoke of God under the denomination of 
the Almighty; but when she observed instances of his omnipo- 
tence, when she heard thunder, or beheld any great manifesta- 
tion of his sovereignty, her eyes would glisten, and breaking out 
into ejaculatory expressions of admiration, she used to exult as 
if it were her own triumph. Her predominant desire was to 
please God : she had a taste for justice and for truth ; she never 
sought herself under pretence of serving God ; she never wanted 
people to be occupied about herself. You could trace in her 
piety nothing selfish, no morbid brooding over the state of her 
own mind, no reference to her own spiritual progress. What you 
detected was a generous abandonment of all that belonged 
to her own individual being — it was a notion of religion in 
accordance with that maxim of St. John Chrysostom, “ that 
alms are more efficacious to efface sins than virginity and fasts 
and vigils and all mortifications, for the reason that while the 
latter are only useful to those who practise them, alms conduce 
to the welfare of others f.” When she applied therefore to the 
ministry of those to whom authority was given, it was not, 
judging from her conduct elsewhere, to weary them with a 
detail of personal scruples and narratives about herself, but 
simply through obedience and humility, emanating from a faith 
and a charity exalted to a degree of perfection such as they 
had not probably been every day in the habit of witnessing in 
those who had recourse to their hallowed ministry. 

Whenever you heard sung, or read any of the Psalms, the 
verses that struck you most seemed to have been written for the 
very purpose of furnishing a kind of exposition of her individual 
mind. Most remarkable, most singular, most phenomenal was 

• Vie de Demile. Pignior, femme de Claude Romanet. 

f Horn. 62 in Ep. ad Titnm. 
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this conformity. All her thoughts seemed based on the ruling 
motive to do the will of God, and that, too, more from the 
thought of its being His will, than from being impressed each 
hour, as if with hearing for the first time, “ Qui facit voluntatem 
Patris mei qui in coelis est, ipse intrabit in regnum ccelorum.” 
As Agnes de Harcourt describes Isabella the sister of St. Louis, 
“mirouer d’innocence tous ses desirs et toute l’intention et 
tous ses labeurs si furent de planter vertus en soy et en 
autruy.” The strict truth is, that for every act she ever per- 
formed, and it may be believed for every word she ever uttered, 
there was at the bottom in operation the delicate spring of a 
pious and holy and almost seraphic motive. Now this is no 
page of a romance, remember. What use would it be to draw a 
faultless picture merely with the intention of doing so ? But 
naturally one feels anxious, however unworthy, to transmit a 
knowledge of facts which strike one, and which always did 
strike one as being, however common, something that surpassed 
all one’s conceptions, something for which there is not a name. 
She never seemed to be so thoroughly content as when she was 
in the act of adoring Jesus Christ — there is the naked truth— 
and even at sitting down to table with a sweet smile for every 
one present, one used to remark latterly that she always audibly 
pronounced his sacred name in signing herself, with a look that 
no artist could ever catch, though peerless in his power. 
Employing the language of a great French author, I would say 
that “ in her heart she kept the individual God — the God made 
man — the God invoked by children without rejecting the uni- 
versal God who regenerates humanity in mass by necessary 
trials. There is no want of men in this age,” he continues, 
“with great hearts, who seem to admit for use only this latter 
aspect of God; this inexorable universalism which assimilates 
Providence to a fatal law of nature, to a vast system of wheels, 
intelligent if you will, but before which individuals are anni- 
hilated under an incomprehensible chariot which mows and 
crushes for a distant and the living generation, without there 
springing up for each any immortal destiny.” She was more 
happy than these men, though even these belong to those who 
hope. She was more religious 4 she believed as firmly in the 
general ends of humanity, but she believed also in the particular 
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destiny of each soul. She did not immolate to the vast pre* 
sentiments which she nourished either the continuous order of 
tradition, or the moral belief of ages, the intimate and per- 
manent relation of the creature to the Creator, or the humility, 
the grace, and prayer which constitute those antique elements 
from which rationalism seeks to wean the adult humanity. Her 
supreme reason was no other but the eternal Logos, the Word of 
John, once incarnate and dwelling perpetually amongst men. 
She did not conceive any transformations of humanity however 
adult, unless within the domain of the heritage of Christ, in the 
boundless fields that have been purchased and named by his 
blood, always in view of the Cross, and at the foot of that un- 
fathomable mystery. 

Thus solid, philosophical even we might say if it were in 
keeping to use a term that never escaped her unpretending 
lips, was the piety of this woman of faith. Inclined to all the 
exact and minute observances of devotion, she was able, with- 
out any apparent exercise of theological skill, to avoid all the 
rocks and shallows on which an uninformed piety is apt to 
suffer wreck, and to keep ever in the deep pure waters that 
waft straight to heaven. She never veered, never oscillated, 
never deviated, but kept in the direct course of aiming at con- 
formity in life with our divine model, submitting her will to 
justice and her heart to charity. If she was ever drawn out by 
some necessity to allude to morals as the fruit of faith, it was 
easy to discern that she was capable of teaching them by her 
discourse as well as by her example. But in general, in regard 
to piety and its consequences, there was in her a great reserve 
of language. Hers was what the poet speaks of, 

“ The instinct of repose, — 

The longing for confirm’d tranquillity 
Inward and outward — humble yet sublime; 

The life where hope and memory are as one, 

Barth quiet and unchanged ; the human soul 
Consistent in self-rule, and heaven reveal’d 
To meditation in that quietness !” 

Some months after her death a holy priest gave this testimony, 
saying in his letter, I never came near her without being 
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made happier and better, and never left her without being 
more and more convinced of her wonderful virtue, and her 
simple, childlike, yet intimate union with God.” 

It is true, her prayers to be delivered from ever seeing the 
evil one were sometimes offered with an ejaculatory fervour 
that might be qualified as Dantesque, or, as some in their 
wisdom would now say, fit for the nursery; but, as Elia re- 
marks, however such terrors may under different forms repro- 
duce themselves in the brain of superstition, they were there 
before. The forms are transcripts, types, — the archetypes are 
in us, and eternal. These fears are of old standing ; they date 
beyond body, — or, without the body, they would have been 
the same. Hers was a fear purely spiritual, and, as the same 
author adds, that this fear should be strong in proportion as it 
is objectless upon earth, and that it should predominate in the 
period of sinless infancy, are difficulties, the solution of which 
might afford some insight into a very mysterious land. If, 
however, in her mind there was, as Bossuet said of Ranee, “ a 
great fear of the awful judgments of God,” (and*one is obliged 
in conscience to acknowledge that there was ; it would be rash 
indeed to misrepresent any trait that entered into such a cha- 
racter; I am told that she frequently shed tears when she 
thought of the just judgments of God, and of the place, — 

ottov rb x a *P £ lv voplZerai *, — 

and that she feared for herself while she endeavoured to con- 
ceal this fear from others,) yet it was evident also that love and 
confidence survived it, or rather, that these constituted the 
foundation of that mental state which had been granted to her. 
Excepting from a remembrance of what she occasionally let fall 
from her lips, you might have thought that the fear of punish- 
ment never passed through her mind, and that, like the woman 
of whom Joinville tells us, she did not even contemplate any 
personal advantage from her piety. Neither fear nor hope 
seemed to constitute its ruling power; she never, at least, 
seemed to think that she was heaping up a stock of precious 
works and personal merits for the exclusive advantage of her- 

* Mach. Eumen. 
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self to send before her to the other world, according to the un- 
guarded and rather disagreeable phraseology, (for it is, perhaps, 
in application to an individual, more a fault of language that 
one alludes to than of general notions,) of certain grave 
people not overburdened with thought, or gifted with a sense 
of the decorum of style ; but all she did was obviously the re- 
sult of faith and affection and piety wholly spontaneous and 
perfectly disinterested. She seemed to be actuated irresistibly, 
though unconsciously, by the intense tenderness of a perfect 
love. To speak with a rigorous regard to truth, her love for 
God was something wonderful to contemplate, most beautiful 
to witness; it was exactly like that of an affectionate child 
for its human parent ; while her love for the blessed Virgin, as 
we shall presently remark, was what one might call passionate. 
If any thing occurred in the course of the day to cause her 
pleasure or to console other people, she used always to say, and 
often, I think, with tears in her eyes, “ How good is God ! ” 
It was exactly the same when visited with afflictions. She had 
so profound a love and reverence for Him, that whatever came 
from His hand, though it were death itself, and she repeatedly 
received that gift in the persons of others whom she loved more 
than herself, seemed to her as something gracious though 
adorable, — something that, however terrible to nature, inspired 
her with a kind of mystic and even sensible contentment. In 
trials and difficulties she had always the same confidence, say- 
ing, “ God will support us.” When the government of her 
household devolved upon her after her mother’s death, — and to 
a person so inexperienced and so framed that was no light bur- 
den, — it was the same cry, “ God will direct us. Pray to the 
blessed Virgin to pray for us.” Her words were often lite- 
rally those of Menander, — “ No one has care of us but God 
alone,” — 

"■ ■ owe apa 

'Hfi&v typovriakv rig, ff povog Qtog. 

In a word, sbe had fixed her choice with Mary on the better 
part. “There is but one thing necessary,” says Lacordaire, 
“ and Mary had chosen that better part which was never to be 
taken from her. What was that better part ? It was a greater 
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love of our Lord, merited by a greater return of love. Martha 
served, Mary listened and contemplated ; Martha stood, Mary 
sat at the feet of the Saviour ; Martha complained, Mary was 
silent.’ 1 

Allusion has already been made to her love of the blessed 
Virgin as the mother of Christ. We must not be content with 
an indirect notice of what constituted a very salient feature in 
the character we are recalling. 

To speak of her piety in this respect, allied as it was to her 
intimate familiarity with all that related to our Lord, — with the 
history of His life and passion, — and associated as it ever was 
with a deep and solid knowledge of the whole scheme of the 
Christian religion, would almost require a volume by itself ; or 
rather, I should say, a different pen from mine. Her bosom 
passion was a love for the blessed Virgin. She seemed to dwell 
in Galilee, where our Lord after His resurrection was to be 
found. You can easily understand, therefore, how each recur- 
ring festival of Mary must be associated, in the minds of those 
who knew her, with the memory of one who seemed to be her 
companion rather than the lowly handmaiden who daily and 
hourly besought her prayers. As long as life below is granted 
to them, those who knew her can never hear that name of 
blessed Mary, or see that image which represents her, without 
this other remembrance and this other image being recalled and 
placed before it, and lost, as it were, in one effulgence of love 
and glory. There was something so genuine, yet so thoroughly 
human in her love for the blessed Virgin, as indeed in all her 
high spiritual devotions, not the less supernatural for contain- 
ing such an element, — that one could not avoid experiencing, 
whenever one thought of it, a sensation of amazement which 
sought to remain hidden in the silent depths of one’s heart. 
It was not a pious part learned by rote from a book, and 
practised in a spirit of thoughtless routine; it was not a per- 
sonal and logical and theological deduction from the fact to 
which Christianity owes its origin, backed by patristic and 
scholastic and infallible authority; it was not a scientific de- 
velopment of a dogmatic decision respecting a divine fiat, still 
less a mere traditional inheritance, of which the origin and 
meaning and use are nearly unknown* It was a spontaneous 

f 2 
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sentiment ; it was, as it were, the natural result of a connexion 
by blood, just as if she bad really been her relation, bad known 
her personally, and had been in habits of living with her, and 
of following her about every where, which, in a certain way, by 
means of the annual festivals, she actually did. Others might 
perform it with more pretension, but she did it, as an old writer 
says, “more natural.” The beads in commemoration of the 
fifteen mysteries of the Mother of God were her daily pastime. 
She was admitted into many confraternities erected in her 
honour, and she induced others to belong to them. She re- 
peated continually the Memorare, and other prayers of such 
sodalities, and by every event recorded of that blessed life, she 
seemed as much personally affected as if each time she had 
been herself present, with a consciousness of the mystery that 
was involved in it. The reasonableness of this affection, too, 
was always present to her mind, and an instance has been given 
elsewhere without naming her, where it is related how some 
one, more officious than wise, on one occasion expressed fears 
lest this devotion of hers should interfere with her confidence in 
the atonement, and she replied to him, with a smile too sweet 
to be interpreted as a reproach, “ As if I did not know that it 
is to Christ we owe all !” With the same kind of natural affection, 
too, she used to invoke the prayers of all God's friends. She 
never lay down to rest without her lips uttering the names of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John ; and to many saints, as to her 
patron St. Jane, to the Apostle of Ireland, and to St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, to whose prayers she ascribed the recovery of a 
son still left to her, after he had received the last sacraments, 
did she ever show herself grateful and devout. 

But we must hasten on, though I would crave of you* your 
leave, first to give a reply here, in haste, to an objection which 
has been urged against what has been said elsewhere, with her 
approval, respecting the consequences of this devotion, as es- 
pecially directed to the mother of our Lord. For now, me- 
thinks, already I hear some critic who is resolved on putting us 
in a desperate assurance that we cannot stand before him, ex- 
pressing himself, to use the words of Andrew Marvel, as a 
synodical individuum speaking of himself, plurali majestatico, 
as Coleridge says ; and saying, “We must profess our inability 
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to understand how the worship of the Virgin can specially con- 
duce to the blissful state of mind that our author has the project 
of describing.” This remark was made in reference to what 
was said to be requisite for the attainment of serenity, and here 
one may anticipate a similiar criticism on another score. Well, 
we must stand to both our propositions ; but as I would decline 
the indignity of having to meet a charge in such a place as this 
on religious grounds, which would seem a kind of insult offered 
to her gentle memory, let me say with regard to the former, in 
which she was not concerned more than by yielding an example 
to prove the truth of the proposition, that there was nothing 
strained or psychologically erroneous in proceeding on the 
principle, that devotion to the blessed Virgin constitutes an 
element of, what she ever loved and possessed, serenity. Yes, 
no question, for who does not perceive that to enjoy the sort of 
happy turn of mind that was there advocated, and which the 
mere remembrance of Jane Mary can reproduce, one must 
respect as well as love women ? not reverencing them through a 
vague sentiment, like our German forefathers, but venerating 
them on a sure foundation of absolute truth. To enjoy this 
blessed state of mind, you must have within you, as a vital ele- 
ment, the loftiest as well as the most tender and human senti- 
ment of womanly excellence. For that sole reason then, you 
must, if you please to express it so, worship the Virgin as being 
the second Eve who, through God’s mercy, has done more than 
reinstate woman in her original character, since she already 
presents her as gloriously transfigured. 

But to return from this digression, if it can he called so. It 
is one thing to read in books a description of graces, or a 
recommendation to acquire them; it is another to see them 
possessed and exercised. The life of which we are attempting 
to give an account might be qualified as having been a life of 
prayer. Prayer was her daily bread — her joy and her serenity. 
On journeys, at home in the house, walking in the fields, or 
sitting in the garden in front of the fountain, even to within the 
last three minutes of her life on earth, her thoughts were ex- 
pressed in prayer. In this occupation, which never interfered 
with other duties, she seemed to place her chief delight, though, 
to use the words of Bishop Fisher, speaking of the mother of 
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King Henry VII., “ as for meditation, she had divers bokes in 
Frenshe wherewith she wolde occupye herself, when she was 
weary of prayer.” “ Whenever she had any time for herself,” 
writes some one dear to her, “it was always spent in prayer; 
even when she was out, whether alone or with her children, she 
would take out her prayer book or her rosary. When first 
starting on a journey, she used always to say a De Profundis for 
the repose of the souls of the dead.” The greatest part of the 
journey was beguiled by prayer, intermingled with propitiatory 
smiles to gain the indulgence of those wishing her to^talk non- 
sense; and whenever any thing occurred to make her feel 
uneasy or anxious, she would spend the interval on her knees. 
A recent and most eloquent author in casting a look of sublime 
regret over the ruins of the monasteries in modern times, and 
nobly disdaining even to allude to the sophistry that now seeks 
to deny the value of what he prizes, seems to have had his atten- 
tion particularly excited by the fact that, in their removal, a 
certain organized power of prayer and supplication to God, in 
behalf of all of us, had been taken away from the world. Spon- 
taneously, a similar impression was produced on the mind of 
those who knew Jane Mary, when they heard of her being no 
longer in the midst of them. It was as if the laus perennis had 
been abolished, as if an institution had perished, as if there was 
to he no more choir kept under the common domestic roof ; 
nay, it would have been pardonable if their first impression 
almost had been, that there was to be no longer a struggle be- 
tween moral liberty and the servitude of the flesh, no more con- 
tinued effort of a will, consecrated under a female form, to the 
pursuit and conquest of Christian virtue. The Prie-Dieu is 
vacant — the books that you hardly venture now to touch are 
closed. The chaplet, which it is impossible now not to venerate 
as a holy relic, is laid aside. Go where you will to find the 
same service, I’ll make no provision to satisfy the self-love of 
any one, who is there left to pray just like her — to meditate 
just like her — to recall, just like her, the mysteries of Jesus and 
of Mary ? It is as if a power, constituted for the express purpose 
of offering most innocent and pure and holy prayer on behalf of 
the whole world, had been suddenly overthrown. Now, be it 
declared solemnly, that this thought is not the premeditated 
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exaggeration of rhetoric, but the first and natural suggestion of 
those who are wholly determined in their judgment, and as to 
their very language, by what they have with their own senses 
seen and heard. 

But it is the churches ,that recall her image, intently and 
quietly at prayer. Pass the portal. In England, or on the 
Continent, you knew the very spot where she would have knelt 
It was there, in some retired corner near the blessed Virgin’s 
altar. The Due de Laval Montmorency, writing to Mme. 
Recamier, says, in allusion to the late pious Due Mathieu, “ We 
enter on the holy week, which naturally brings to our recollec- 
tion that angelic friend whose example we should always do so 
well to follow ; ” so it is with her memory associated with all 
the festivals in the ecclesiastical year. At mass, at vespers, at 
the procession, at the sermon, impossible for those who knew 
her to assist, without having her now before their eyes. The 
holy rites of our religion seem, if one may be allowed to say so 
without offence, to be now a part of her bequest to her sur- 
vivors — a dying legacy, and no one can think her absent while 
they are being celebrated. In church, always grave and imper- 
turbable, of late years her tears used to fall continually. In 
hearing sermons, it was not a literary pleasure that she sought, 
though after hearing Father Faber she used to return speaking 
rapturously about the beauty of his thoughts, and the noble cha- 
racter of mind which his language indicated. But r^hat she 
expected and obtained from every preacher, was simply and 
purely instruction and edification, both of which she had the 
secret of extracting from the rudest discourse, which had 
left others indifferent, if not contemptuous. Whenever, too, 
in a sermon, any allusion was made to the sufferings of 
our Lord, or of our blessed Lady, or of the poor, or of the 
faithful departed, she used to cry so much that she even 
affected those strangers who were near her. During her last 
years she used to say, that at the Benediction she always felt 
as if her two departed sons were close to her in presence of the 
blessed sacrament ; their gentle souls seemed to hover about 
her with their airy wings, and to hear their mother’s lamenta- 
tion. Does not this remind one of that charming legend of the 
abbey of St. Maurice, which tells of the mother weeping for her 
son, and of her being informed in a vision that she should ever 
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afterwards, as long as she lived, hear his voice in the choir at 
matins ; and of her finding it realized, during the rest of her 
life assisting at the office, and hearing his beloved voice min- 
gling with the sweet and holy harmony of the liturgical chant, 
which vocem infan tuli seemed to the historian who has last re- 
lated the anecdote as being, of all the melodies that the human 
ear can catch, the purest and dearest and most near to 
heaven*? But to continue. As we read of Mme. de Lou- 
vencourt, from her earliest years Jane Mary was never known 
to omit assisting at vespers and the Benediction. After mass 
she would always remain about half an hour, being, in fact, the 
last person to leave ; and before mass she would never open 
any letters, lest the contents might distract her attention. 
During her last summer, when she resided close to this church, 
every evening she used to remain in it for hours praying before 
the blessed sacrament ; and she used to light tapers constantly 
as offerings, before the image of our Lady, in testimony of love 
for her. Many lamps elsewhere she kept burning, and fur- 
nished what was needful for their perpetual maintenance. 
Whenever there was a procession of the blessed sacrament she 
used to be greatly affected ; and after her boy’s death, she 
used to say that on those occasions also little John seemed to 
be at her side, either following it or seeing it pass round. But 
in her happiest, gayest years there was the same overflowing 
of the heart. Who could describe her rapturous devotion when 
assisting at the night office in the church of Notre Dame des 
Victoires at Paris ? While residing in that capital she never 
once missed the evening office there, giving up for it every 
thing else, meekly submitting to a little raillery from age at her 
late return, and assisting at it with a joy and effusion of soul 
indescribable; and even afterwards in England, when any of 
her friends, even though many were Protestants, went to Paris, 
she used slily to extort a promise from them to go to that 
church to pray for her, she would say, and for themselves; 
thinking it a great triumph when she had succeeded in suspend- 
ing a medal of the blessed Virgin round their necks, which 
many thus invested did engage to wear, and even pledging 
themselves to say an “ Our Father,” and even a “ Hail, Mary 



♦ Montalembert, Leg Moines d’Ocddent, ii. 306. 
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every day for their own spiritual good. In later years there 
were days at Kensington, when, like St. Elizabeth, she used to 
steal out from her house and secretly repair to some church or 
oratory, in order to adore God in the blessed sacrament ; taking 
occasion by the way to speak to the poor women who were 
working for the market in suburban gardens, and to relieve 
their distress. She felt, alas ! obliged at times to recur to 
secrecy, in order to visit churches and to pray. She feared to 
appear too devout by doing so ! With all her active attention 
to other duties, as we shall observe later, she found time to pass 
hours every day in prayer, and each morning her reverence at 
mass was as great as on the days she went to communion. At 
the elevation she used to be all in tears ; and latterly her dif- 
ferent domestic anniversaries used to be announced by her 
weeping in the church more than after her accustomed wont. 
Similarly, though we have already noticed it, she listened to 
sermons as to the voice of God. In short, as the Pere Ventura 
says of another Christian woman, “ in public or in private, in 
church or at home, in foreign lands or in her own country, 
without affectation and in perfect simplicity, she accomplished 
in all liberty her duties of religion at the proper times Nor 
was it only in celebrated sanctuaries that she felt the influence 
of this fervent devotion. A few evenings before her death, on 
visiting Dover, she came out of the chapel there in a sort of 
devout ecstasy, so as even to excite the silent attention of those 
who knew her best. “Did you ever hear,” she asked, “the 
rosary so well said as by those brave soldiers of the 47th? 
How I wish that a French regiment were to witness it ! No 
puny infidels, these gallant Irishmen. I like to see manly de- 
votion and then she asked, “ Did you mark their reverence? 
They held themselves like so many monks ; they never raised 
their eyes ! ” But witness all this in its highest strain. ’Tis 
evening coming. Whither hastens she? It is, like Silvia of 
Verona, to the cell where she “intends holy confession,” — for 
the morrow is a Sunday, or some festival. On ordinary days 
she would only go to communion by stealth, lest the servants 
should know it — through humility she sought to conceal it 

* La Femme ChrStienne, ou la Vie de Brum. 
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from them. In general breakfasting, though in the simplest 
manner, late, she used to have brought to her a small piece of 
toast, after she was risen, at an early hour. The grave difficulty 
then on those days was to get rid of this morsel without her sly 
maid knowing how. So a certain little one used to he called in, 
who often wondered why she was asked to eat it ; nor was it till 
after her death that the secret of this truly childlike policy of 
her humble mind was disclosed. But nothing could surpass her 
reverence for the great mystery. She wished even that the 
fleshly organ that received it might be sanctified. When any 
one in conversation spoke of the blessed sacrament, she used to 
close her eyes and bow down her head. You may judge of her 
feelings when she approached the altar. These could be wholly 
concealed from no one ; and I knew one marble-breasted person 
who for some years latterly used to shrink back from contact 
with her gown as she advanced for communion. I merely men- 
tion the fact, to show how those who knew her best held her as 
a thing enskied and sainted. The motive for the act, such poor 
creatures are we, being a base fear of imbibing the contagion of 
her sweet, unoffending, heavenly sanctity, which had no tongue 
to vex you, nor even a look to throw a strange regard upon 
you; for some men fear vilely what they should wisely and 
generously wish for most. 

But the Sunday, or festival, is arrived, and “ far off its 
coming shows.*' Let us mark her in these bright visitations. 
Wordsworth speaks of that heavenly lustre, — 

" Which makes the Sunday lovely in the sight 
Of blessed angels, pitying human cares.” 

With that light she seemed then encompassed. Her Sunday 
morn with rosy steps in the eastern clime advancing was indeed 
joyful. Her steps, her haste, her countenance, the sound of 
her voice seemed to make every one around her happy ; and 
from the first dawn till night, for the whole house, it was a day 
of jubilation. After communion at an early hour, she never, as 
we already said, missed high mass ; nor would any interruption 
detain her from vespers unless it was absolutely impossible for 
her to leave the house. Throughout the entire day it used to 
he observed that she was (full of joyfulness. The church offices 
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were antedated too by another ingenious artifice of her child- 
like piety ; for on these days, as well as on all great festivals, 
she used to be caught slily putting on the different clocks in 
the rooms so that they should be five or six minutes in advance 
of the true time, lest any one of the household should arrive* in 
the church after the mass or other office had commenced. 
She used often to return from church in a kind of ecstasy, and 
this was the case on the last Sunday she spent on earth, when 
the simple music of a country church, and the singing of some 
children, and the piety of the same soldiers just before spoken 
of, who formed a large part of the congregation, affected her to 
tears. Her Sundays were, in external things, like those of other 
people. She would have no one give evidence of his pride by 
seeking to be unlike those who are well dressed and smart for 
the occasion ; while, as I said, from the first streak of day there 
was a supernatural joy about her that was almost irresistibly 
communicated to every one who approached her : but all festi- 
vals she sanctified, never being content on any holy day with 
merely hearing one mass, or without assisting at “ evening 
song,” and Benediction. Her very language too, respecting such 
things, was somewhat remarkable ; it was popular in regard to 
the kind of practical importance affecting her domestic arrange- 
ments, which she attached to them; for she would distinguish 
days of the week, not as at some modern courts, where even 
Christmas day is chronicled as the 25th of December; but as 
distinguished in the old calendar, and under the title of the day 
or eve of some saint, as the artisan poet Jasmin commemorates 
the Veille de St. Joseph. She was as good as an almanack for 
those red-letter days, and could tell you what saint’s day falls 
on next week, and what the week after. But indeed, in this 
respect also, her mind was singularly mediaeval ; for she would 
have liked to hear of no markets being opened on any day in 
London, “ before the hour of Prime rung at St. Paul’s,” as is 
related in the White Book, and of no traffic “in another part” 
before mass has been celebrated at tbe chapel on the bridge, or 
at the church of St. Martin ; and of the rate of wages being 
regulated by the epochs of the year designated as the days 
between the Feasts of St. Michael and St. Martin, the Purifica- 
tion and Easter. Great was her ambition, at each recurrence of 
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a festival, to have chapels and altars decorated in its honour, 
for which purpose she used to send tapers and costly flowers ; 
and when her own garden did not yield the latter in sufficient 
abundance she would hire them from nursery grounds in the 
neighbourhood, to which she would repair in person, causing 
pleasure to others who were glad to see her make even this kind 
of excursion, which was more in accordance with their own idea 
of amusement. Oh ! who could describe her sweet mystic, and 
yet most human and communicative joy, on the festivals of our 
Lord, or blessed Lady, or of the Apostles and Saints ? Truly 
it was she, above most persons on this earth, who seemed as the 
poet says, 

“ Content upon each holy annual feast, 

Remember’d half the year and hoped the rest.” 

The fete days of her children too were great days for her ; and 
even after their death, without having ever heard of the German 
poet who was caught decorating with flowers the bust of Shak- 
speare on St. William’s day, she used to celebrate the festivals of 
St. Thomas the Apostle, and of St. John the Evangelist, with an 
effusion of resigned piety which may be conceived rather than 
expressed ; but, in fact, all these days used to form epochs in 
her life, to each of which she would sometimes recur many 
years after, recalling all the particular circumstances under 
which each was passed. Her Easter days, and her Christmas 
nights, are things to be passed over in silence as quite surpassing 
our power of description. With regard to the latter it will be 
sufficient to cite a few words from the life of a French lady, the 
daughter of the Viscomte de Galard, as they simply relate what 
was the case with respect to herself. “ She would have felt it,” 
says her biographer, “ as a great privation, during her tour in 
Italy, if she could not have gone to communion at the midnight 
mass, according to the privation required by the discipline of 
the Italian churches. Being accustomed to the French and 
more ancient usage, in this respect, she was permitted to follow 
it every where in her private oratory*.” 

It seems hardly necessary to add in concluding these humble 
details, for which I am aware many apologies should be offered, 

* Vie de Victorine de Galard Terranbe. 
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that her devotion to the churches was characterized by the 
liberality of her offerings, and by her veneration for the priest- 
hood, which disposition led her to furnish supplies to some who 
had a wish, but wanted means to enter into that state, and to 
provide for their scholastic course ; but yet as indicative of her 
individual character there are a few things connected with these 
points that might be related ; for “ the sweet ornaments that 
once had decked her person " she used to give to adorn the 
images of our Lady. The churches of Paris and of Boulogne, 
to be silent as to those of our own country, have still to show 
within their treasures for production upon great occasions, 
some objects of no little value that were her gift. She used to 
present sacred vessels, candlesticks, lamps, crowns, lustres, and 
curtains, wherever she observed a deficiency; and there are 
still living in distant regions of the world, prelates and arch- 
bishops, whose mitres and whose emerald rings might serve to 
bring back her memory. But it will be more agreeable to dwell 
for a moment upon the affection and respect with which she 
always treated priests. .“ Show him kindness,” she used to say 
of many. “ He is a good Priest : ” she could conceive no 
eulogy which exceeded that. In fact, she used to venerate such 
men, and would in secret pour a little water on her hands, after 
she had shaken hands with them, because, she whispered after- 
wards to others, it was not respectful to handle any thing, after 
having touched those hands which daily touch our blessed Lord 
himself. On one occasion, falling on her knees to have the 
blessing of a holy missionary priest of great simplicity, the old 
man insisted on going on his own knees to ask hers in return, 
and so there they were both kneeling opposite to each other, as 
she used to relate afterwards, in arch moments, laughing very 
heartily at this droll kind of leave-taking. 

Moreover her piety, grounded as we have seen on the most 
solid principles, 'was not above taking the form of attention to 
the minor and : ordinary resources, of which the holy ever seek 
to avail themselves. She practised in this respect the manners 
of the early Christians ; for Fleury shows, as Gibbon dis- 
covered too, that like her, “ on the least occasion they used to 
make the sign of the cross as an abridged blessing, when going 
out, or returning, or rising, or lying down to rest, or dressing, 
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or drinking, or eating, or bathing, and, in brief, whenever they 
commenced any thing V* Jane Mary would always, when at 
home, say the Angelus on her knees. She would have every 
one sit down at table and rise from it as a Christian, remember- 
ing the giver and pronouncing distinctly the sacred name of 
Jesus. But then what would have pleased Elia, when he was 
desiring to be “a friend to graces, both theoretically and 
practically, the object of her thanks in general was “sus- 
tenance, not relishes; daily bread, not delicacies; the means of 
life, and not the means of pampering the carcass. Her grace, 
therefore, never seemed to involve any thing awkward and un- 
seasonable ; ” for graces, as he says, are “ the sweet preluding 
strains to the banquets of angels and children ; ” like Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond, 44 her sober temperance in metes and 
drynkes was known to all them that were conversant with her.” 
Days of abstinence she kept inviolably, though when the health 
or strength of others required it, she was as firm to insist upon 
indulgence, not enduring to hear of their refusal. It would be 
the strict truth to affirm, that no one could have ever caught 
her forgetting the Friday, as when the bourgeois de Paris sur- 
prised even Joinville in the act, when on being reminded of it by 
the young man, he threw both meat and plate on the ground 
behind him, saying that he had not thought of it, and that it was 
not his custom to neglect fasts, that the Pope's legate used even 
to remonstrate with him sometimes, saying that he was not 
strong enough, but, nevertheless, that even though in prison he 
would not refrain from fasting on Fridays. Then, again, in 
every room of the house she would place some object of de- 
votion, and the Protestant guest has been known to declare, 
with youthful earnestness, that he felt quite pleased at seeing 
what surrounded him as he lay in bed. Beranger, at twelve 
years of age, was struck down in a thunderstorm at the thresh- 
old of his aunt’s house ; on recovering speech, his first words to 
his aunt were, “ Eh bien ! a quoi- sert done ton eau benite ? ” 
for he had seen the house as usual sprinkled with it at the be- 
ginning of the storm ; and apparently the preservation of his 
life on that occasion did not seem to him a motive either for 

* M Gears des Chretiens. 
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confidence in the future, or for gratitude for tlie past. Be that 
as it may, I fear our moral philosophers, — who are never 
easy unless when seeking to remove those wise prejudices, if 
they are to be so called to do them pleasure, with which nature 
has guarded our innocence, as with impassable barriers, against 
the commission of crimes, — would take great scandal were I to 
relate instances of such pious usages as are brought back to 
memory in presence of this tomb ; though I am aware that, if 
it were worth while, one might discover on Jane Mary’s side 
even some men of science, like M. Ozanam for instance, of 
whom Fontenelle said in presence of the Academy, that “ his 
piety was not only solid, it was tender, and did not disdain cer- 
tain little things which are less usually practised by men than 
by women, and still less for the uses of mathematicians who 
might regard ordinary men as so many women*.” But let us 
observe the particular model which we are copying. Every 
night she would sprinkle the rooms with holy water; and 
whenever she removed to a different house, she observed this 
usage in regard to each chamber and corner. Her pious 
practices too, in general, were for all times ; for, as Agnes de 
Harcourt says of Isabella, the sister of St. Louis, “ Elle estoit de 
moult tendre conscience et de moult bonne. Moult vol on tiers se 
confessoit, et souvent aussi et moult devotement.” What Fon- 
tenelle notices in his eulogium on Boerhaave was observable in 
her. She always bowed when she heard pronounced the sacred 
name. Having permission to have mass celebrated in her 
private oratory, she paid the strictest attention to ward off the 
possibility of any inconvenience or neglect, bordering on what 
she would have considered profanation. Thus, if the person 
who had charge of the vestments, or other matters relative to 
the altar, ever came into her room while holding them, though 
it were only the little bell, she would not allow them to remain 
an instant, saying that she was unworthy of such things being 
left there. When travelling she always carried with her a 
reliquary containing a particle of the wood of the cross; for 
relics were wound up with her belief in the credibility of tra- 
dition, which she would express in words like those of the young 

* (Euvres, tom. v. 516. 
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Prince to Buckingham, who, when a popular tradition was in 
question, answered, — 

41 But say, my Lord, it were not register’d : 

Methinks, the truth should lire from age to age, 

As ’twere retail’d to all posterity, 

Even to the general all-ending day.'* 

A thought which seemed so little unphilosophic to the acute, 
wily, and circumspect Gloucester, that it drew from him the 
exclamation, 

44 So wise so young !” 

On leaving the house, before she started, she would always, as 
we before observed, repeat the De Profundis and the Memorare, 
which latter was one of her favourite prayers. Every morning 
before going into the chapel, she would salute on one knee, with 
smiling reverence, a picture of our blessed Lady, that had long 
been in her family ; and in her choicest treasury she preserved 
the relics that had been given to herself or to her ancestors. 
It was a strange way for Sir Thomas Brown to justify his own 
44 little devotion unto reliques,” and to account for it by saying, 
that he had only a slender and doubtful respect unto antiquities, 
and that too for the reason that what he admired is far before 
antiquity, being eternity and God himself. In urging such a 
reason, in which there is so little reason, the good doctor seems 
to have enjoyed a nap, in which one may leave him with great 
complacency. At all events, Catholic 'of an ancient race, 
Jane Mary never thought it necessary to philosophize on this 
devotion, or seek to make out its apology ; but while she thus 
was nature and the thing itself, it may be left to philosophers 
following the poet, like Wordsworth, to find a very sufficient ex- 
planation and a perfect justification for it in the common senti- 
ments of the human heart ; for, alluding to the latter usage, 
what more in accordance with them, since, as he says, 

14 The lover doom’d 

To love when hope hath fail’d him, whom no depth 
Of privacy is deep enough to hide, 

Hath yet his bracelet or his lock of hair, 

And that is joy to him. When change of times 
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Hath summon'd Icings to scaffolds, do but give 
The faithful servant, who must hide his head 
Henceforth in whatsoever nook he may, 

A kerchief sprinkled with his master’s blood, 

And he too hath his comforter." 

The cross entered thoroughly into all her routine of manners. 
She would always recommend people to begin their picture, or 
whatever they were writing, with tracing its sign upon the can- 
vas or the paper. She abhorred superstition and all tampering 
in an inordinate way with spiritual things ; hut living as she 
. did at the foot of the cross, she would never associate any thing 
agreeable, either in the way of recreation or of utility, with the 
Friday, and when laughed at on these occasions, as she was 
sure to be, — being, in fact, at all times one of those persons who 
are so loveable, that people try to detect weak points In their 
character, for the express purpose of loving them more, — she 
used to reply very gravely, that Friday being the day of our 
Lord's Crucifixion, there was nothing superstitious in devoting 
it to greater recollection than might be at other times required. 
Her apology was deemed very unsatisfactory by wise people ; 
but others seemed to be of Elia’s opinion, who says, “ I love the 
safety which a palpable hallucination warrants, the security 
which a word out of season ratifies.” No doubt it entered into 
her character to be affectionate in the minutest points that in 
any way bore upon Christianity ; but, as a member of the 
French Academy observes, whose words may in consequence be 
cited with more exact propriety, when it is a case of meeting 
“ well-informed men,” “If we are to have indulgence for those 
who seem not to make sufficient exterior acts of piety,” and she 
was the first to say so, and to show it, " why should we not 
equally make allowance for those who appear to exceed in 
multiplying them * ? ” 

In general, we may say, that she was all habits, — customs 
based on piety and goodness. She did nothing by fits and starts. 
Her attendance at the church offices, for instance, was regulated 
every year by as exact a following of precedent, as used to be 
in the case of the usages and observances of the Mayor of 

* Droz, Pensdes sur le Christianisme. 
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London, which were chronicled in the Liber Albus of the 
City in the time of Whittington, where we read, for example, on 
what festivals he was accustomed to remain in St. Paul's until 
complines are finished, and on what days immediately after 
vespers it was the rule for him to withdraw *. Such was her 
exact routine throughout the course of each year ; and, conse- 
quently, all seemed natural and easy in regard to the manner 
of her life. She had, no doubt, her “ stoopings and reposes ; but 
her proper element was the sky, and in the suburbs of the em- 
pyrean.” It was the same in regard to her language. She 
possessed, I am ready to admit, a great tact for turning dis- 
course to holy things in rather a childlike manner, that could 
not but please through its earnestness ; and she would let fall 
the most edifying words, never omitting an opportunity for 
giving useful hints in a way singularly gracious, or for remind- 
ing people who openly contradicted them of the Christian prin- 
ciples. Disposed thus to give to conversation a holy tone, or 
when occasion was presented to recall things of religious mo- 
ment, she was notwithstanding greatly averse, but merely 
through instinct, to any thing that wore the garb of sancti- 
monious pedantry. She would never suspect that such a thing 
was or had been before her ; but she had no liking for your 

“ Choice word and measured phrase; above the reach 
Of ordinary men, a stately speech, 

Such as grave livers do in Scotland use.” 

While others would never employ any but great and grave 
words, which they pronounced with an imperious and solemn 
tone, though they said only what was very insignificant, she, 
on the contrary, made use of only common words to say things 
profound and admirable. 

We have made some delay upon this commonly trite theme 
grown so insipid in an age of words ; but it was difficult to be 
less diffuse when reminded of her piety, which, besides being 
divine, was so charming, so natural, so womanly a thing, that 
humanity could not but adore it. We have seen many of its 
features ; to all these must now be added a great fund of good 



* P. 25. 
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sense. She had “ a native disrelish of any thing that sounded 
odd or bizarre.” Nothing went down with her that was quaint, 
irregular, or out of the road of common sympathy. She held 
nature not alone more clever, as Elia adds, but more Christian. 
Probably, if a discussion had ever occurred on the subject, she 
would have had the wisest doctors on her side ; for they agree, 
I believe, with that great modern author who says, “ that while 
the basest thought possible concerning man is that he has no 
spiritual nature, — the foolishest misunderstanding of him possible 
is, that he has, or should have, no animal nature; the fact 
being, that our nature is nobly, coherently, and irrevocably two- 
fold, neither part of it being able, but at its peril, to expel, 
despise, or deny the other “It is interdicted to the faith- 
ful,” says a French author, “ to seek an imaginary perfection ; 
and as for what is prescribed, it ought to vary according to the 
state, occupations, age, and even character of persons, who 
ought not to be subjected to a uniform rule.” Such, at all 
events as far as one may venture to suggest, were her views in 
this respect. I yield to you that they would not suit all com- 
plexions, at least that they would not agree with all sentences 
that have been uttered or written. “ I assure you, sir,” wrote 
De Ranee to a friend, “that when one wishes to be wholly 
given to God, and in separation from men, life is only good for 
being destroyed, and we ought to consider ourselves tanquam 
oves occisionis.” Generally I would refrain from a touch that 
seemed uncalled for by my original, — there is danger in the 
least tint not found in it. * But here, for all that needful chv 
cumspection, I am free to confess, that it was difficult to see 
any full development of such sentiments in the character we are 
attempting to delineate. Patient, resigned, if need were, heroic 
in regard to danger and self-sacrifice, she did not, however, at 
any moment of her life, wear the semblance of some whose 
givings out are at an infinite distance from their practice, or 
perhaps even from their true-meant design. I know she would 
not have approved our saying what one is about to utter ; since 
of falling short she was ever ready to plead guilty, rather than 
willing to take credit to herself for not exceeding. She would 

* Ruskin. 
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have held such talk blaspheming of the good and mocking her. 
I know all that ; and I feel too that I am wading out of my 
depth. But still there are the facts. Marry, she was by no 
means, in any respect, “ a kind of puritan,” the description of 
whom would be somewhat tedious. Of St. Jerome’s writings 
she knew nothing, though her mother’s and a daughter's 
name recalled them. Nor will I dare to say that she would 
have disrelished any words let fallen by a father of the Church ; 
she that for their names alone, and for the aspect of their 
tomes, was always in the most practical as well as profound 
sense reverential. Never consciously would she think to be 
herself wiser than another by taking a lower aim. But such 
was her gift, such her high grace,— or if you would rather, 
such the determinative force of the circumstances of the age 
and country in which she was placed, that she did not in all 
respects respond to the ideal which that reverend doctor had 
during the latter years of his life in view. She did not, as if 
living in the fourth century, represent moral exaltation at its 
apogee, — what seems to some as having been the excess of the 
Christian movement in the times of persecution and barbarism, 
seeming to have overpassed all the bounds of practical 
morality, beyond which the world could not last for three days, 
— appearing to have pushed all ideas to an extreme, acqui- 
escing in no rules that were fit for a living society, admitting 
in direct terms of no virtue but that of abnegation, of no social 
existence but that of asceticism, of no knowledge but theology, 
of no purity but virginity, having no marriages, no relations of 
interest or of family, adopting that incomprehensible austerity 
which would be incompatible with the continuance of any 
social condition, leaving the world to die and wishing it to 
die *. No ; you who dislike the fair sex (I say fair sex, 
imitating a French author’s parenthesis, expressly to make you 
a little angry) would not reap much satisfaction from con- 
sorting with spirits of this mark ; though, indeed, no one, how- 
ever £reat a traveller he might be, having scaled the Alps and 
Pyrenees, who had seen storms of all kinds, and had ventured 

* Philarete Chasles, Etudes sur les Premiers Temps des Chris- 
tianisme. 
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on the steepest summits, need have expected, on approaching 
such a presence, to find himself on Mount Rhodope. As far as 
she was concerned, he risked nothing there ; but love with all 
its sanctity, marriage with all its hopes and joys, the tender- 
ness of children, the domestic affections and the innocent plea- 
sures of a quiet home, were not excluded from her views of 
duty and religion ; for hers was not a theory of spiritualist 
felicity and an ideal happiness. She thought that piety, and 
all that was implied within the wedding-ring, could well 
exist together. Perhaps if one might use such classical allu- 
sions when speaking of one so divinely simple, there seemed 
to be in* her character what Saint-Beuve ascribes to a cer- 
tain philosopher, — “a mind which appeared to temper Pascal 
by Fenelon and by Virgil.” Her virtue had nothing rude 
in it — nothing, excepting indeed secretly, and that with good 
sense, for herself austere ; — but being attached solidly to good, 
she had no reason to mistrust her own judgment, or seek 
to satisfy it by false and deceitful appearances. When some 
one in her presence would mutter, saying, “ Do not send us so 
quickly to the Prytanee — we do not relish black soup, and we 
are too far from the Eurotas,” she would confess that violent or 
harsh sermons by men of great genius, above all, expressions 
which seemed to trample on parental rights and on maternal 
tenderness, did not please her either. True, I can but recollect 
one instance of sueh displeasure, but on that occasion she said 
audibly, on her return, “ I own I did not like it.” Void of all 
human respect, never concealing or blushing when it was a 
question of her faith, she dreaded to give the slightest shadow 
of pretext for thinking her a bigot, which is a trait that 1 find 
approved of by no less grave a writer than the Pere Ventura, 
who expresses himself to that effect in his biographical notice of 
a person of approved sanctity *. She would not have felt drawn 
towards that Jean des Cauves, who in the same book published 
an ode in honour of the Saint Bartholomew, and a sermon against 
the fashion of dressing their hair adopted by the women of that 
time. She would have been less scandalized had she accom- 
panied Mile. deSeud£ry at Avignon, when, going to see the tomb 

* La Femme Chr£t., ou Vie de Virg. Brmni. 
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of Laura which is with the Observantins, a friar of the house, 
a friend of her brother, actually pressed her to accept a chamber 
from which, with the superior's permission, she could walk in 
their garden full of orange trees, and this in a house a few steps 
from the Inquisition ; and where this good Father even showed 
her some verses written by the hand of Petrarch, which are 
kept in the convent with religious respect. You may hold 
forth as you will upon incongruity and the renaissance move* 
ment ; but at all events practically as a pious mother, such was 
her disposition, and such her practice. “ To prepare the young 
for a solid and active life, without spoiling their imagination 
or compressing their vivacity and grace, to cultivate their mind 
without encouraging a fastidious pedantry or a fatal exaltation, 
to bring them up in the family, and for the family, without 
keeping them strangers to what is elegant and becoming," such 
were the difficult conditions which she sought to fulfil. In 
a word, full of humility and full of love, she laboured, to use 
the expression of Mme. Swetchine, “as if desiring to render 
her piety reasonable, and her reason pious," while all the time 
her tongue 

“ Made this as sweet as ditties highly penned, 

Sung by a fur queen in a summer's bower, 

With ravishing division, to her lute." 

But we must conclude this visit ; and we cannot perhaps better 
bring it to an end than by citing the opinion which those who 
knew her entertained of her piety. The first testimony is from a 
layman, but a founder of three churches, to whom England also 
owes an abbey : he had seen her when a girl, before her mar- 
riage, and what is remarkable enough, in this place he is 
remembered to have then expressed his admiring surprise to 
witness her assiduous assistance at holy mass. Now, after so 
long an interval, hearing of her death, his words were these, — 
few but significant, — “ How holy a person she was ! What would 
not thousands give if they could say the same of friends who are 
taken from them ! This was indeed to have the lamp trimmed, 
and the oil brightly burning in the socket." The clergy follow. 
First a Parisian priest, whose sister was the friend and governess 
of her youngest boy. “Oui," he writes, “sa 'inemoire est en 
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benediction. On eat mieux ou elfe est avec Dieu qu’elle a servi 
si constamment, qu’au milieu de notre triste monde. Sa vie 
etait surabondamment remplie, voila pourquoi Dieu l f a pris.” 
Then follows the attestation of her near relative, once her play- 
mate, now, after relinquishing riches and a title, a priest and a 
Jesuit. “ I have not the least doubt,” he wrote, “ but that she 
is now in heaven, interceding for us all. She was one of the 
purest and most holy women I have ever known, and she left 
the impress of her mind on the children who went before her.” 
In fine, as it were, to close our little procession in a manner 
suitable, a bishop of England, who had known her for many 
years, concluded a letter with these words, “ I will only add 
that I have offered the adorable sacrifice for the soul of her 
whom I am more disposed to believe is praying before the throne 
of God for us.” 

“ ’Tis by comparison, an easy task 
Earth to despise ; bat, to converse with Heaven — 

This is not easy.” 

We have seen, however, how this latter and greatest object was 
achieved by one who laid claim to no proficiency of any kind, 
by one untutored in the schools, by one like a child to the last, 
by one in the midst of the world a simple unpretending woman. 

And are we to pass out now through the portal without being 
impressed with a sense of the value of such a lesson? Piety 
thus practised, is this a mere common-place theme ? a subject on 
which words are wasted? a matter of tedious details which 
are of no direct personal practical importance to any one? 
“All nature,” says a philosopher who would not be of that 
opinion, u obeys God. Each reign, each species, each indi- 
vidual of either remains within the bounds prescribed to it 
without confusion or arrogation of the part of others. No where 
is there a tendency to escape from its conditions. Star, ocean, 
flower, bird, all wish to be wbat they are, and proclaim their 
universal acquiescence. True, it is only by a fiction that one 
attributes a will to them ; but the order and measure that they 
keep reveal the plan which governs them. And does not this 
plan give the idea of God ? Does not the creation proclaiming 
a universal submission to his laws assert also that in the moral 
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order there is a similar route traced out for nations and indi- 
viduals, the limits of which should not be transgressed? and 
man, to whom alone freedom is given, is he to interrupt this 
sublime concert by his revolts and his impatience?” Oh, no! 
let the voice of a woman from this tomb he listened to. Be- 
neath these arches all of us may learn more than he may care 
to talk about. It has been a most majestic vision and charm- 
ingly harmonious. 



CHAPTER V. 

T is the remark of a witty and elegant French 
writer that you can draw nothing from poets 
unless you are very lavish in praise of their 
genius. Homer, he says, was perfectly aware 
of this fact, when he makes Ulysses say to 
one of them from whom he desired a song, 
Demodocus, “ I esteem you without doubt far 
above all other mortals together ; for it is the Muse herself who 
has taught you — the Muse, daughter of Jove, or rather it is 
Apollo who has inspired you.” “This compliment,” adds our 
sly painter of contemporary portraits, “ from the beginning is 
indispensable, ever since the time of Homer down to— down to 
all those of our age*.” Nor is it only disciples of the Muse 
who are so exacting. Of how many philosophers and great 
guides of the reading public might one say with a poet of a 
better school, that 

“ He is sincere 

As vanity and fondness for applause, 

And new and strifeless wishes would allow.” 

Where can you escape besides from being confronted with 
what he complains of, — namely, personal under the mask of 
national or universal vanity, — with 

* Saint-Beuve, Portraits Contemp. 
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*< A proud and most presumptuous confidence 
In the transcendent wisdom of the age 
And its discernment : not alone in rights, 

And in the origin and bounds of power, 

Social and temporal; but in laws divine, 

Deduced by reason, or to faith reveal'd ?” 

I am much mistaken if we are not liable to meet instances 
even near the precincts where we stand, in some cool boasters 
contemptuously withdrawing, and inviting each other “ to 
whisper o’er a couplet or two of most sage saws.” It would be 
difficult, with much prospect of success, to speak before such 
proficients, or even perhaps before any of your practical men 
that are pushing their way in the world with the reputation of 
being eminently qualified in all respects, of listening to a voice 
that speaks wisdom from a woman’s grave, — from the ashes of 
one too who was as simple as the maid whom Martial d’Au- 
vergne speaks of in his vigils of Charles VII. — 

“ Cette pauvre bergere 
Qui gardait les brebis aux champs, 

D'une douce et humble maniere, 

A Page de dix-huit ans.” 

Nevertheless, as Sir Walter Raleigh says in his famous bal- 
lad,— 

i( Tell wit how much it wrangles 
In tickle points of nicenesse ; 

Tell wisdome, she entangles 
Herselfe in over-wisenesse ; 

Tell schooles, they want profoundnesse, 

And stand too much on seeming. 

If wit and schooles reply, 

Give wit and schooles the lye.” 

Besides that, as Sir Thomas Brown says, “ there are a bundle 
of curiosities not only in philosophy but in divinity, proposed 
and discussed by men of most supposed abilities, which indeed 
are not worthy our vacant hours, much less our serious studies,” 
the truth is, that wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
than when we soar ; and it is a grave and profound writer who 
exclaims, not without viewing what we praise in the light of 
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conformity with the highest wisdom, “ Oh, what a charming 
thing is the ignorance of children and of the humble ! ” No- 
thing in their countenance indicates “the cloudy coldness of 
knowledge,” and what a great observer calls “its venomous 
character.” No, certainly; it looks as if they could not even 
give you a scientific explanation of any thing when they want 
you to understand them. Perhaps, like Elia, guessing at the 
star Venus only by her brightness, or, like Madame de Se- 
vigne, saying of the comet that she had just seen “ sa queue 
est d’une belle longueur,” and of poor Fouquet in the Bastille, 
having received the news of bis sentence “ par l’air,” that is, 
by signals, they have nothing to offer but what the French call 
“ explication de cuisiniere ;” but that involves pleasurable, ob- 
servation and personal experience which are not without their 
office even in the schools. They have their own way of saying 
what the Spaniards utter as a proverb, that it is wiser to stay at 
home than run over the world in search of better bread than 
wheaten. They don’t seem eager to know historically and 
authentically things that do not much concern them ; they have 
hut a slight acquaintance with geography, and cannot form, 
perhaps, a conjecture of the position of countries in which they 
hold a correspondence with humble people whom they still be- 
friend in a distant portion of the globe. Of history and chro- 
nology they possess some vague points, such as every one picks 
up ; but they have most dim apprehensions of the four great 
monarchies, — and, like Elia still, there is nothing, perhaps, 
which they dread so much as the being left alone for a quarter 
of an hour with a sensible, well-informed man that does not 
know them. In short, they know nothing of science ; but so 
much the better for them, says my Spanish author, — because 
nature with all her magnificence belongs to them. They can- 
not analyze the mysterious relations of the family ; still, he 
cries, so much the better for them, — because the family has for 
them, and for them alone, treasures of tenderness and love. 
They do not scan God ; to the last he has only exclamations; 
“ So much the better for them,” a thousand times he cries, for 
God reveals Himself to their heart *. Here, in the particular 

* Donoso Cortes. 
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instance to which our attention is now directed, was no doubt a 
simple woman much too weak to oppose men's cunning. Yes ; 
while she lived, often twitted for her want of what some were 
pleased to qualify as “useful knowledge," while others secretly 
applied to her, as she bore all with such calm cheerfulness, the 
lines, — 

“ Thou art not daunted, 

Nor canst if thou be set at nought ; 

And oft alone in nooks remote 
We meet thee, like a pleasant thought 
When such are wanted.*’ 

So far, then, when proceeding to speak of wisdom, some might 
at first think us singularly unfortunate in our selection of an 
example to illustrate the theme ; yet was she wise, but for one 
ehoice. “ Wise, or I’ll none," says Benedick, when summing 
up the qualities that must enter into the character of her who is 
to convert him. Let us proceed, then, to observe in what way 
she over whose paved grave we now tread responded to his 
ideal. 

It is not to be questioned, that the wisdom to which she 
attained was greatly facilitated, to speak in a human way, by 
her possession of remarkable good sense. This natural gift will 
not fully explain it, as we shall observe presently ; but no 
doubt it conduced to its acquisition, for it formed her to that 
state of mind in which Pascal makes Christianity consist, 
namely, 44 en doutant ou il faut, en assurant ou il faut, en se 
soumettant ou il faut." Her good sense was, in fact, synony- 
mous with wisdom, though in regard to the latter she practised 
the precept, — 

44 Qui sapit, in tad to gaudeat file sinu.” 

If you would hear her, she had no pretensions hut to know, as 
the Spaniards say, the number of her own fingers ; but, in fine, 
before long you discovered that she was one of those 44 quorum 
usque ad extremum spiritum est provecta sapientia." 

44 The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
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A perfect woman, nobly plann’d. 

To work, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright, 

With something of an angel light.” 

There never was an instance in which one saw more curiously 
verified the common-place propositions of the celebrated Gilles 
de Rome, — “ Qu’il n’est riens plus utile a prononcer conseil que 
sapience, qu’il n’est riens plus utile a soubstenir moleste que 
sapience*.” This is the poetical side, perhaps you will say; 
but what was the strict truth? It is that she was wise from 
being enlightened by her submission to the law of God. After 
every sermon that she heard, after every mass at which she 
assisted, she seemed to act precisely like her in whose footsteps 
she always sought to follow, and of whom we read at Christ- 
mas, “ Maria autem conservabat omnia verba haec, conferens in 
corde suo.” Truly this humble follower must have been known 
familiarly to the court which she was fondest of, as one 
who thought day and night upon what belonged to it, according 
to the assurance, “ Novit Dominus viam justorum, qui in lege 
ejus meditantur die ac nocte ! ” In these words, sung at the 
festival of all the saints, you have the secret of her whole life, 
and the principle of all her wisdom. The testimony, the pro- 
mise of salvation ! " bright as the sun beyond all the earth- 
cloud, it makes wise the simple ; all wisdom being assured in 
perceiving it and trusting it; all wisdom brought to nothing 
which does not perceive it f.” She sought not to solve the in- 
finite in God by scrutinizing His majesty. She mounted to 
Him, as we observed on our last visit, up the old worn track by 
prayer. And, as Mme. Swetchine says, we can proceed to- 
wards perfection, as far as our nature admits of it, much more 
by action than by speculation, of which the lofty summits will 
never teach us more than the precepts contained in the Pater 
noster. Like the Lady Anne, Countess of Arundel, “ she used 

* Le Mirouer exemplaire et tres-fructueuse instruction selon com- 
pilation de Gilles de Rome, Du regime et gouvernement des Roys, 
Seigneurs, &c. 

+ Ruskin. 
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continually to beg of God not to leave her to herself; and on 
all occasions she had humble recourse to Him for help and 
assistance, which yet was accompanied with so great a con- 
fidence in His infinite goodness and mercy, that she remained 
as it were with a kind of assurance that He would never forsake 
her, having the eyes of her soul after a hopeful manner ever 
lifted up to Him.” It is to be granted, therefore, that her 
wisdom was thoroughly Christian, having no flavour of any 
other source. But philosophers themselves, who are deserving 
of the name — for every one is not so innocent as to be imposed 
upon by a few medical students or pompous sophists from a 
university, giving themselves out for philosophers — will admit 
with the Prince de Con ty that onelsught to believe the rules of 
the Gospel and of the Church to be more sure than all the 
policy of men ; and that, while following these rules, one stands 
on ground that is intellectually impregnable. In fact, as an 
illustrious contemporary said, “ true wisdom and true simplicity 
consist in following, step by step, the maxims of the Gospel, 
without losing one’s self in interior speculations reserved for a 
small number, — in estimating our actions by the standard of 
the sanctuary, and in submitting ourselves humbly to life in- 
stead of proudly attempting to rise above it.” At all events, 
hers was the wisdom of the first Christians, which I suppose is 
not to be considered quite obsolete. “ For, to refer to earliest 
times, I see,” continues this author, “ only one road approved 
of, and every kind of deviation from it severely condemned. 
I see the brilliant dreams of imagination discountenanced as 
the source of illusion, — a boundless submission to what is esta- 
blished by common consent, — a respect for tradition almost 
equal to that inspired by the Holy Scriptures, and a perfect 
conformity of opinion with all true Christians, by the bonds of a 
fraternity full of charity without weakness.” Now with such 
views did she advance day by day, having for sole consolation 
the sentiment of a firm resolution to love more and more the 
law of that God of mercy in whom we all have need to hope. 
Accordingly one may affirm with truth, that such was the ex- 
cellent judgment of this truly wise but humble woman, that 
there could be no greater security on all occasions than in fol- 
lowing her counsels She resembled that cousin of whom Elia 
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gays, “ Where we have differed upon something proper to be 
done or let alone, whatever heat of opposition or steadiness of 
conviction I set out with, I was sure always, in the long run, to 
be brought over to her way of thinking.” With a hand tender 
and firm, at once directed by a good sense that nothing trou- 
bled, and by a heart that was full of charity, she would lead 
you through paths full of thorns, trenches, deceptions, and 
perils. As Fontenelle said of some one whose panegyric be 
pronounced before the Academy, “ her understanding attached 
itself to truth by a kind of sympathy, and perceived what was 
false without discussing it ; which faculty enabled her to dis- 
pense with the long and circuitous process which others are 
obliged to adopt, — it being* in her a certain happy instinct 
which anticipated her reason One might apply to her what 
Mme. Swetchine said of the Count de Maistre ; she was “like 
a sporting-dog : she could detect at a prodigious distance what- 
ever was directly or indirectly associated with the ideas of the 
world which, in general, however they may be new clothed, 
savour very much, I rather think, of what the' fool of old said 
in his heart. Nothing found favour with her from the moment 
when there was the least deviation from fundamental principles. 
Wherever there was this tendency, neither eloquence nor eleva- 
tion of thoughts and sentiments in other respects, nor the public 
voice, however loudly pronounced in its favour, could make 
amends for it. The meteor, she might have said, is often more 
brilliant than the star. 

At the same time, she never thought herself competent to 
decide a question merely on her own judgment, as being her 
own ; for, as we read of the Lady Anne, Countess of Arundel 
and Surrey, “ she ever gave proof of her interior humility of 
mind by asking and taking counsel in all kind of affairs, and by 
her willingness to be directed therein. In matters of moment 
she would always ask the advice of others, whose judgment she 
would commonly rather follow than her own, being ever willing 
to be directed in spiritual affairs, and ready to put good advice 
in execution.” She followed the advice given by the Prince de 
Conty to all persons belonging to the upper ranks, in loving 

* (Euvres, tom. v. 
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M all her life those who told the truth, and in fearing and avoid- 
ing as she would death those who would strengthen her faults 
by flattery*.” But, on the other hand, possessing such a 
character, which was formed as it were by the daily practice of 
meditating on the law of God, and by being docile to the 
teaching of his Church, it stands to reason that she could not, 
for all her humility, but feel her strength when confronted with 
the sophistry of the passions and the maxims of the profane 
world. There was, however, no rigidity or formality in her 
censure at any time ; for, in relation to all matters, she had 
regard more to the obvious intention than to the imperfect exe- 
cution. Analysis is of man : synthesis of God. Unconsciously 
she followed the latter method. She judged, too, while em- 
ploying all her faculties. Her imagination went with her faith ; 
and she made wisdom consist, not in the separate employment 
of either the reason or the fancy, but in the harmonious enjoy- 
ment of both while believing practically, as her conduct every 
day demonstrated, .that happiness consisted, not in rank or 
fortune, or pleasures of this world, but in following God. As 
Saint-Beuve says of Madame de Longueville, “ she was one of 
those eBprits fins whom Pascal opposes to the geometric cha- 
racter ; one of those minds which are chiefly fine, as we might 
say of an instrument, accustomed to judge of things by a single 
rapid glance, easily rebutted by a detail of definitions, in ap- 
pearance sterile, and incapable of patience to descend to the 
first principles of speculative and imaginative things.” But 
the fact is, she took her flight far above them, and while you 
were busy and engrossed with your abstractions, savouring of 
the fogs of earth, and beholding things in a dark and doubtful 
perspective, from that pure elevation did she judge even of the 
things of earth, with all the serenity and certainty that result 
from a consciousness of viewing them in relation to their Crea- 
tor, and, consequently, in truth. Who can appreciate the value 
attached to the great practical wisdom of sueh a character? 
Galen counts one hundred and fifteen maladies incident to the 
bodily eye ; but could he determine, think you, the number of 
those to which the eye of the mind is liable ? As Jules Janin 

• Le Prince de Conty, Les Devoirs des Grands, 9. 
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observes of some one else, substituting our capital for his own, 
one might say, “ that she was the Cour de Cassation for the judg- 
ments of London. She judged with her mind and with her 
instinct, whereas London judges with its mind alone. She had 
time to give for the consideration of a question eleven hours 
and a half a day more than London. She had smiles of approval 
which were very tender, and regards that were very sweet. To 
obtain them was an object of wise ambition, as also to live 
known to her and unknown to the world, for her approval wqs 
health of mind and soundness of judgment.” In fact, as we 
shall observe later, even in regard to literature her praises with- 
out art would have pleased men of genius like Sarasin, perhaps 
nearly as much as those of the Academy ; for there was nothing 
more just than her sentiments, nothing more sound than her 
opinions, nothing more correct than her simple glance, nothing 
more instructive, consequently, than her conversation, in which 
nothing escaped from her that a perfect judgment would not 
approve of. And so it was felt, if not acknowledged. Quite 
unconsciously it turned out, that some persons had been in 
habits of referring all their views of life, and even pleasures, to 
the test of her approval. Perhaps, if some were mystically 
turned, they might now be accusing her of having been the 
innocent cause of their excess in this regard ; for it certainly 
used to be thought by some a sufficient sanction if her consent 
could be obtained, and one was accustomed to regard it as an 
unshunned consequence that all must be solidly right in the 
sight of heaven if she were only pleased ; whereas now, there 
is left in her absence the dread consciousness of only a higher 
tribunal. Nevertheless, it is but doing her justice to add, that 
the practical result was precisely the same as if the latter, all 
the while, had been solely in your view. In regard to this 
world, if you consulted her before acting, whatever might be 
the matter in debate, and acted as she wished, you were always 
sure of not having to be sorry afterwards for a foolish step ; nor 
had you ever to repent having omitted or committed any thing 
in accordance with her judgment. There were some who never 
would undertake the thing wherein her counsel and consent 
were wanting ; and, in point of fact, it was impossible in the 
long run not to like what she liked, and to dislike what she dis- 
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liked. As Mdlle. de Scudery said of the Countess de Maure, 
“ there was nothing so elevated that she did not speak of it in 
a proper manner, which was often to say but very little, nojr 
any thing so low and familiar, though it were the et csetera of 
notaries, and the qui pro quo of apothecaries, that she could not 
speak of with nobleness and advantage to those who asked her 
opinion.” She was, in brief, a friend from whom, as Coleridge 
says of another, one never received an advice that was not wise, 
or a remonstrance that was not gentle and affectionate. 

41 Mine eye’s clear eye, my dear heart’s dearer heart ; 

My food, my fortune, and my sweet hope’s aim, 

My sole earth’s heaven, and my heaven’s claim.” 

Nor was it alone in the ordinary sphere of social and domestic 
relations that this clearness and soundness of judgment was 
seen in operatidn. It was difficult not to be struck with the 
traces of its action, in regard to questions that are now forced 
on every one, of a more speculative, but, withal, no less impor- 
tant kind, since they bear upon the former, namely, with refer- 
ence to philosophical opinions, as also to political principles and 
to the estimate of the facts and deeds which followed from 
them. 

With regard to the former it is evident, from all we have 
already observed, that she yielded tbe example of one who 
remained stedfast to tbe ancient fundamental notions of wisdom 
diffused throughout all ages and nations, though there may 
be now a few to ask us contemptuously what they are. She did 
not relish the air of men of great influence, commanding any 
number of votes they want, with whom all old opinions, such as 
are found in Plato and Homer, to say nothing of the Bible, and 
not to say virtues essential to * the happiness of mankind, pass 
for being erroneous in principle, and, at least in practice, mere 
anachronisms — things arrier£es, as the French say. While a 
stranger held up some article in a public journal as a triumphant 
explanation, she seemed to know instinctively, such was the 
clear-sightedness of her natural intelligence, that, with what- 
ever ability it might be written, the general sentiments of the 
good in all ages ought not to be laughed down. Tradition and 
innovation are said to be the two legs of humanity ; and she 

H 
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never seemed to look forward with pleasure as indicative of its 
progress in a good sense to an epoch when only the latter were 
to be left, and we should consequently, according to this ancient 
view of the matter, have but one leg to stand upon. No ques- 
tion, for this very reason, the views which she entertained 
would not by many be deemed deserving of much consideration; 
for instead of “the town,” which was the old phrase for a tri- 
bunal to which, after all, however corrupted, every thing 
genuine, as the gravest articles of Addison, might have appealed 
with a certainty of favour, “ we have n«w that reading public, 
which Coleridge so despised, being as strange a phrase, he 
thought, as ever forced a splenetic smile on the staid counte- 
nance of meditation ; and yet no fiction ! But what, he asks, is 
the result? Does the inward man thrive on this regimen? 
From a philosophic populace, good sense deliver us • 1” “ But, 

alas ! ” as he says elsewhere, “ the halls of old philosophy 
have been so long deserted, that we circle them at shy distance 
as the haunt of phantoms and chimeras ; and whoever should 
have the hardihood to reproclaim its solemn truths must com- 
mence with a glossary;” though all the while perhaps, even 
in our estimate of its inferior attraction, we are mistaken; 
since, as Mme. de Sevign6 thought, “ there is no experiment in 
physics more amusing than an examination of the diversity of 
human sentiment f.” Be that as it may, as we read of Mme. 
de Montmorency, “she avoided the conversation of those who 
wished to favour or propagate new opinions in regard to wisdom, 
and who took a pride in subtilizing with regard to matters of 
that class.” 

It will probably seem to some that such an instance of adhe- 
rence to what has always had the sanction of the wise and good, 
ought not to be lost upon thoughtful minds in the modern 
society, with its accelerated course, its thousand deafening shouts 
of triumph, and, as one who loves it is constrained to add, “ its 
perpetual sounds of successive shipwreck J.” Much that is 
talked of with such pretensions is not even new in the world. 
It is always the same froth. 

* The Statesman's Manual, or Lay Sermon. 

t Lett. 676. X Saint-Beuve. 
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But then it will be urged that it is both natural and just 
to desire to have praise from our contemporaries. Well, of course, 
as Jules Janin says, “to be applauded you have only to wish 
for it. You will see all of a sudden what a great man you 
become in twenty-four hours. You will be Luther, Mirabeau, 
the future itself! Yes; but in reality perhaps you will be a 
great criminal ; you will have abused the turbulent innocence 
of young minds; you will have set fire to those warm bloods 
that desired no better than to follow you through good paths. 
But this comes of wanting to be applauded, not sometimes, but 
often and always ! and then when all the bad passions of these 
children, who fancy themselves men, are excited by the culpable 
imprudence of your eloquence, and by the deceiving treachery 
of paradoxes, what master will be bold enough to show them 
the danger of the fables that flatter them, and the vanity of their 
pride ? ” Ah ! let the sweet voice from this tomb gently awaken 
them to a happier consciousness of life, of its duties and of its 
end. Let them observe the example of this one, so distinguished 
by seeking to avoid what is uncommon, so little learned in the 
study of new theories, so little noisy in defence of her own, so 
calm and simply good, and collecting flowers of such exquisite 
beauty even at the very mouth of the volcano. 

Nor would I be understood as implying that she was unaware 
of the danger around her, and ignorant of the true spirit of her 
own age. She knew both perfectly. Taught to feel assured by 
her Christian instinct that, as St. Chrysostom says, God does 
not pursue with so much hatred him who sins as him who acts 
impudently, and that what he punishes most, for the instruction 
of future ages, to whom the penalty may serve as a mother of 
philosophy, is the impudence that does not blush*, she wished 
that to many whose literary fame had reached her might yet be 
given what the Prophet Daniel calls the “ heart of a man,” 
which, as St. Chrysostom observes, would render them humble, 
mild, and gentle f. She could not but know how little many 
corresponded with such a type. Alas ! who is ignorant of the 
crowd of lettered sciolists who have — 

* Horn, in Psal. vi. 
f In Dan. cap. vii., interp. 
h 2 
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“ no better stay 

Than the dull product of a scoffer’s pen, 

Impure conceits discharging from a heart 

Harden’d by impious pride ?” 

Who is not aware that he lives in the midst of men retaining a 
kind of Sardonic bitterness against Christianity, as ages have 
seen it constituted and transmitted ? The old philosopher used 
to speak of a certain impression or opinion armed with a great 
nail strong and very sharply pointed, to transfix the body and 
soul of a man together, in order that the soul may have the 
same opinion as the body. This is the sort of fabricated article 
for which the demand and production seem greatest now ; and 
when its consumption has attained the maximum, there is not 
much likelihood of pleading with any success in behalf of those 
who prefer the example that is thought of in the Chapel of 
St. John. As Daunon said of one of his fellow-countrymen, 
“ people are then too much occupied with hating to have time 
to think;” though their tongues are never tired in celebrating 
this religion of humanity that has been set up by convinced 
sceptics ; but after they have finished, when all representatives 
of the ancient wisdom are thought to be for ever settled with, 
some, in their turn, attached to the memory of these last will 
say, like an ingenious French writer, that they too must take up 
their spy-glass in order to scan those whose souls have been 
thus transfixed and welded ; for our eyes can look as swift as 
theirs, and we won’t permit any one of these philosophers to 
make game of our friends. They are children, he says, and 
might be better employed on serious things, such as politics, 
which might be sometimes called Satanics, on statistics and the 
funds, or on philosophy and science in general. “ I own,” adds 
our author, “ I have a grudge against these philosophers. Just 
look at them passing their life in tapping on abstractions to 
extract morality from them. From the beginning of the world 
what have they done to make us happier? Nothing; to 
oscillate, that's all ! ” 

Some, however, who as philosophers even are certainly en- 
titled to a hearing, are of opinion that this is not all. You 
might discover, says one of them, not suspected of being a scru- 
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pulous Christian, 44 twelve thousand new acids, and find out a 
way to kill 60,000 men in a second ; and the moral European 
world would not be in a different condition from what it is ; and 
by that,” saith he, 44 I mean dying — for L’Europe s’en va I ” 

44 Here Nature is their guide, 

The nature of the dissolute ; but thee, 

O fostering nature l they reject.” 

Let us turn from them to contemplate with rather different 
impressions her who ever showed herself as one 

44 That from truth's central point serenely views 
The compass of the argument.” 

For, take the instance of a question now so often agitated that 
even our drawing-rooms are familiar with the theme. What 
were her views respecting the education of the people, and the 
nature of that instruction, grounded on the alleged fear of fana- 
ticism, in the success of which the state itself is said to be 
interested? They were simply those expressed by Mme. de 
S6vign4, where she says, 44 La morale cbr6tienne est excellente a 
tous les maux; mais je la veux chr&ienne; elle est trop creuse 
et trop inutile autrement *.” Too hollow, and too useless are 
the very words she would have used in reference to this kind of 
governmental training, when unaided by other elements. It 
would be impossible to state her opinion, on this point, more 
exactly than it is already expressed in the following passage 
from the work of Droz, entitled, Thoughts on Christianity. 
“The office of the ministers of the Saviour,” he says, 44 is to 
teach doctrine and morals, let what scandals may follow. When 
the pretended philosophers wish to reduce the priest to the part 
of a moralist, they evince an equal ignorance of the truths of 
heaven and of the interests of earth. Of what use would be 
moral instruction separated from the courage to practise it? 
Does not every one know that if we violate our duty it is seldom 
from a want of knowing it ? The great service to render us is 
to correct our weakness, to deliver us from our cowardice. 

* Lett 135. 
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Strength to practise the precepts emanates above all from faith. 
Suffer the priest then to fulfil his mission. Do not, through a 
dread of fanaticism, ask him to abjure it for another which he 
would hold from you, and which may lead to results quite 
as injurious to the civil society. Do not seek insanely to sub- 
stitute yourself for Christ.” 

Or, again, would you ask in what light she regarded this 
materialization of the intelligence, and this vulgarization of 
ideas and facts, which constitute, in some places, the very 
atmosphere that men breathe? With the woman's instinct she 
would reply, “ that as a madman’s epistles are no gospels, it 
skills not much considering them;” and in point of fact, as a 
philosophic writer truly says, “ you overthrow all false systems 
by an adherence to what used to be called common sense and 
an exposition of the Christian doctrine. For example, these 
suffice to overthrow your theory of morals, according to the 
utilitarian point of view. The. interest of all and of each reli- 
giously cultivated by the individual without religion, without 
self-sacrifice, without suffering accepted, cannot conduce, says a 
distinguished French writer, to the happiness of the world. 
But suffering so accepted, they tell us, to uphold their theory, 
is good for the individual. Nothing,” he replies, “more puerile 
than this moral of utility. It is not useful personally for a man 
to die for another. It is not true that we attend to our material 
interest by acts of devotion and sacrifice ; in every age we see 
men ‘ qui fruuntur diis iratis,' as the ancients used to say.” 

But even leaving such philosophy, were you to listen to the 
voice from this grave, you would feel in a still more invulner- 
able .way armed against all these sophists who oppose Chris- 
tianity ; for, as the same writer says, “ you overthrow false 
systems, by showing from the catechism and the common ex- 
perience of life, that materialism is, from the beginning, a 
mistake, an entirely erroneous view, as by showing that man is 
a soul and a body, that in him all is naturally imperfect, that 
the most complete welfare of his physical and material state is 
not sufficient for him ; that the most developed industry cannot 
correct the imperfections of his moral nature; that it is by this 
last your reform ought to begin ; and that instead of delivering 
him over to the impulse of his nature, you ought to restrain 
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egotism to encourage the charitable, loving, devoted, and 
generous element, what Christianity has already done with no 
small success*.” 

This leads us to a consideration of the lessons respecting 
political principles, and the acts and deeds resulting from them, 
which is imparted by a remembrance of the example with which 
are confronted those who visit the Chapel of St. John. She 
had nothing to do with the politics of the world ; and that sad 
pre-occupation which consists in meddling with them in an in- 
ordinate way, seems at the present day to enjoy the exclusive 
privilege of impassioning opinion, and of popularizing a name. 
She was simply an amiable Christian ; neither whig nor tory, 
legitimist nor revolutionary, economist nor socialist. Too in- 
different even to what is ironically called l’humani tairerie, she 
played no part in the changing drama of our destinies. Her 
conversations were calculated to undermine no throne, to over- 
throw no ministry, to defeat no ancient law. She was neither 
red, nor white, nor blue. She led no one to speak much about 
her, excepting it were some one belonging to the number of the 
poor and the holy. But her lot was fallen on extraordinary 
times, when political conversations would occur to her, without 
on her part any slips of prolixity, or crossing the plain high- 
way of talk. She was often confronted with what our great 
poet sums up as constituting, in a word, 

“ The seeming truth, which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest.” 

Therefore, it is necessary to observe how she had learned to 
avoid its influence, and to impart a lesson that still is yielded 
by her memory, momentous to us all in whatever privacy we 
pass our days ; for, as another poet says,— 

“ Alas ! when evil men are strong, 

No life is good, no pleasure long.” 

In the first place, let it be remarked, that she did not belong to 
the floating world, guided by the choice and master-spirits of 
this age who leave it to revolve undecided amidst the unre- 

* Philarete Chasles, Etudes sur las Hommes au xix« Si&cle. 
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8 trained play of all the passions, and in the medley of all 
principles, or rather in the presence of none* She, on the 
contrary, belonged to the world of ancient virtues, of ancient 
belief, — to the world which reveres the Church* the family, and 
the throne* Her side was on that of the old royalty, the old 
faith* the old manners; it was with the poetic and Christian 
party, if you will call it so, and with the convictions of all whom 
the spirit and convictions of royalty inspired, that she took her 
stand. While resident in France, possibly she had a predilection 
for the journal of M. Michaud, which united the knightly 
spirit of true gentlemen and, what seemed to some to be, the 
deceptions of a local opinion. “ Antiquity, tradition, ancestors, 
the majesty of ages, all that, in her eyes, was great and vener- 
able.” She wept when she heard of the overthrow of monarchy. 
“ It seemed to her as a shipwreck, in which had disappeared, as 
it were, something holy, some ruin in which she had read the 
fragility of man and of his works ; for the idea of destruction 
weighed upon her, and she never saw perish any thing glorious 
of antiquity, without yielding the tribute of an eloquent lamen- 
tation But for all that, there was nothing in her views 
opposed to the spirit of the noble freedom, which, as a Briton, 
she enjoyed at home. She had an instinctive sense of the good 
and necessity of conciliating modern freedom and royal legiti- 
macy. As Saint-Beuve says of Chateaubriand, “ when listening 
to her, you heard those praises of freedom and of youth from the 
same mouth, which expressed admiration for the chivalrous 
splendours of the middle ages and the antique ritual of kings.” 
Without having read Tacitus, she desired “res dim dis- 
sociabiles — principatum ac libertatem.” She hated the harsh- 
ness of the old administrative organization, — the politics of 
power ; the evils which really constitute oppression and tyranny, 
which render those who employ them the most guilty and re- 
sponsible for all consequences that may ensue; the cruelty of 
subalterns, who come in personal contact with the people; the 
‘ * instrumenta regni,” as they are erroneously denominated, since 
they are rather the weapons of its enemies to cause its over- 
throw. These would not have existed, if the influence of her 

* Lacordaire, Discours. 
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views had reached the elevated regions of sovereign or govern- 
mental power. Distrust she knew, and would often say aloud, 
has also its dupes. As for the excesses of what is distinguished 
as legitimacy, I believe what would be nearest the truth, would 
be to say, simply, that she could never comprehend them ; and, 
in fact, these things are not necessarily associated with any 
epoch in the world’s history that she felt interested in. Char- 
lemagne, St. Louis, Henry IV. were for her household words; 
but she had not to defend their memory by invoking despotism. 
Louis XII. encouraged liberty, convinced that in the free de- 
velopment of mind there was no danger for good princes. He 
wished, said a contemporary, that truth should reach him:— 
“ Et que sur les theatres libres on joue tous les abus de sa cour 
et de son royaume esperant apprendre ainsi beaucoup de choses 
qui autrement lui seraient cachees.” The truth is, as Saint- 
Beuve observes, “ tbe doctrine of legitimacy in its excess, as 
unaffected by the abuse of power, took body from tbe birth 
of Protestantism; Anglican with Henry VIII. and James I.; 
Gallican with Louis XIV., while engendering collaterally the 
dogma of the sovereignty of the people.^ She was always 
a lover of freedom ; but she might have expressed her mind 
in the concluding lines of the same Greek passage, quoted 
by Mr. Coleridge, saying that, “in those who would appro- 
priate the title, she found too many points destructive of liberty 
and hateful to its genuine advocates*.” With poor King 
Henry she would exclaim, 

“ O God, what mischiefs work the wicked ones ; 

Heaping confusion on their own heads thereby 1" 

Nor would she shrink from expressing an opinion like that of 
Mme. Sevigne, that as for the revolutionary troops and other 
soldiers, sent to keep down the refractory, “ on gagnerait beau- 
coup si c’etaient des cordeliers.” Her notion of liberty was not 
that of modern liberals. 

“ Smooth words they have to wheedle simple souls ; 

But, for disciples of the inner school, 



* In the “Friend." 
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Old freedom was old servitude, and they 
The wisest whose opinions stoop’d the least 
To known restraints, and who most boldly drew 
Hopeful prognostications from a creed. 

Which in the light of false philosophy 
Spread like a halo round a misty moon, 

Widening its circle as the storms advance.” 

She felt no admiration when she heard of a repetition of the 
miserable French scenes which Gibbon beheld with such 
sorrowful amazement, when in his letter from Lausanne, of 
December, 1789, to Lord Sheffield, he spoke of “the clergy 
being plundered in a way which strikes at the root of all pro- 
perty.” Yet, what she loved was, after all, nothing but the old 
and even the Italian notion of liberty, as expressed by the 
philosopher of Florence and by Petrarch in his “Horta;” for 
here, saith the latter, “ in this one good of liberty the religious 
will find the permission of their rites and forms of worship ; the 
students their learned leisure ; the aged their repose ; boys the 
rudiments of the several branches of their education; and 
fathers of families Ae dues of natural affection, and the sacred 
privileges of their ancient home. * Spem atque gaudium omnes 
invenient.’ ” While the Florentine so far agrees with such views, 
that as the fruits of a good government, without noticing the 
checks and guarantees which we wisely hold to be needful, he 
is content with celebrating “ peace, leisure, quiet, tranquillity, 
and personal security, such as they never before remember to 
have enjoyed *.” She loved our own constitution, while cer- 
tainly admiring and desiring to gather these fruits from it. 
There was nothing therefore immoderate, or as we should now 
say, un-English in her political views as to what constitutes the 
good of nations; but this fact leaves us greater freedom to 
pronounce with vehemence that she dreaded and hated revo- 
lution. She had no fanaticism for “ peoples,” a term that never 
escaped her lips. If, in an old monarchy, you must have her 
willing to admit the virtue of a new republic, it will only be 
perhaps on the condition laid down by Fauriel, when speaking 
of it to his intimate friend, namely, “that there be no re- 

* Poggius, Hist, de Varietate Fortune, lib. iii. 
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publicans.” One may feel quite sure, though she did not live 
to hear the words uttered, that a minister of the British crown 
could never have persuaded her to regard Oliver Cromwell as 
furnishing 44 an illustrious example, and one of the highest 
authorities that can be cited or appealed toby an Englishman;” 
and as for foreign governments, with whom every one now has 
to do, she felt no enthusiasm for such a deliverer from super- 
stition as Aeschylus describes, 

'E£ opfi&Tutv £* 7i<TTpaTTTt yopyaurbv <ri\ag 9 
*Q? Ttjv Aide rvpavvift iKnspauv j3up *. 

She had no weakness for the assassins of kings, all of whom, 
as Jules Janin says, are ever great readers, heart-sick with 
thought, — a pamphlet being always in their cupboard, under 
their pillow, within the prie-dieu f, when they find one in their 
room. Of the young emperor of Austria she used to speak 
with passionate admiration, for the reason that he represented 
what was antipodal to such an atmosphere. It would be with 
regret that she could not join you in praises of the scholar and 
the statesman ; though grave and thoroughly calm, 

41 Never did I know 

A creature that did bear the shape of man 
So keen and greedy to confound a man.” 

But she could not avoid being, in general, of the opinion ex- 
pressed in 44 Measure for Measure,” that 44 slandering a prince 
deserves a whipping.” She would have approved of the law in 
our statute-book 44 against slanderous reports or tales to cause 
discord betwixt king and people.” 44 Tout cela,” she would 
say, 44 est d’une canaillerie abominable.” And as for tbe 
success that might attend such calumnies amidst the intoxica- 
tion of victorious iniquity, she would be content with saying, 
with Corneille, — 

44 Je serai du parti qui affligera le sort ! ” 

Why should a sovereign be less protected than a mayor ? And 
in the White Book of the City of London we read, that on one 

• Prometh. f Varilt£s littlraires. 
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occasion there was “judgment of pillory for a lie told of the 
mayor*.” But this was in the dark ages, and you tell me I 
am confounding things. Well, for all that, to speak in gene- 
ral, 

“ what king so strong 

Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue ? 

O place and greatness, millions of false eyes 
Are stuck upon thee ! volumes of report 
Run with these false and most contrarious quests 
Upon thy doings ! Thousand ’scapes of wit 
Make thee the father of their idle dream, 

And rack thee in their fancies ! ” 

As for “ our own correspondent,” Heaven help the man, she 
would not reply, in Latin, to your eulogies of him ; but the 
drift of her meaning might have been expressed in the old 
lines,— 

“ Pari si os stolidum si quis transmittat asellum 
Qui fuit hie asinus, non fiet ibi equus.” 

She used to treat the fearful roar of the leading article as if she 
had been previously let into the secret by him who played 
there the lion's part, telling her that she ought to think him not 
a lion ; adding, “ No, I am no such thing— I am a man, as 
other men are ; and, indeed, if you would have me name my 
name, I must tell you plainly I am Snug, the joiner.” At the 
best their word is but the vain breath of a common man ; and 
truly, alluding in general to the public press, she would have 
wished to see that fourth power in the state not merely a power 
of calumny and of darkness, — she would have wished to see it 
use a sword rather than a poignard, employ truth as well as 
lies, and justice as well as defamation. I know a race disposed 
to turn vagabond with profit, — when boys, disagreeable, tyran- 
nical, and odious at school; when adolescent, arrogant, and 
pedantic at college ; thence, after an interval that need not be 
inquired into, launching forth upon Catholic countries to send 
home the result of their hateful wanderings in letters that are 



* P. 522. 
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framed at so much a line perhaps, to gull the votaries of what 
has certainly no resemblance to good will. Chateaubriand said 
in his day that “ intelligences on all sides seemed almost all to 
be in the service of lies.** And we may even go back farther 
to find proof in this respect, that there is no novelty in one of 
the salient features of our present civilization; for Poggius 
speaks of a place called “ le Bugiale ” — the “ mensongerie,” or 
lie-shop, for which formal establishment something nearly equi- 
valent may possibly be familiar to our Londoners, though now 
deriving its title from some court or square, of which the name, 
as serving to designate its precise locality, is ever on their 
tongue as one of their pet household words. 

It will disgust, no doubt, mauy modern politicians, to be told 
of the advantage of learning such a lesson as that which pre- 
scribes as a general duty the wisdom of contentment with what 
exists above and around one in the government and institutions 
of one's country. Short-armed ignorance, itself knows, is so 
wanting in any patience, that it will not in circumvention 
deliver a fly from a spider without drawing its massy irons and 
cutting the web. As Mme. de Stahl said, speaking of a pam- 
phlet of Lally-Tolendal, “ men of this kind flatter the passions 
of the discontented, seduce frivolous people, and shake the 
foundations of weak minds. If you take all these beings, and 
then reckon the class of the ignorant whom they influence after 
their manner, you will see how few remain to resist the torrent, 
abide by truth, and acquiesce in the providential order of the 
world’s government.” Jane Mary, in this respect, would, under 
such circumstances, be found among the minority ; for this mind 
that could still remain firm and unmoved was hers. It is a deep 
thinker, though another of her sex, who says, as if approving of 
her disposition, “ Confide in what is. What is has force of law. 
What is has the sanction, or at least the permission, of God. And 
what would you put in its place ? Our own ideas, which have so 
often deceived us, of which we know neither the tendency nor 
the consequences. When by chance we can decide, we hesitate, 
we search, and the least arrangement escapes us. And after 
that we pretend that our views are exact and certain, when it is 
a question of these myriads of combinations by which the crowd 
of beings that move in a similar orbit accomplish unconsciously 
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the providential designs. We soon, however, arrive at a de- 
monstration, that the object of our repugnance is always what 
is the most indispensable for us, and the most infallibly neces- 
sary *.” It cannot be denied, but that many features of the 
mind of the seventeenth century, in regard to a disinclination 
for political discussions, entered into this character that we are 
attempting to delineate. Assuredly she had never read “ Le 
Grand Cyrus,” and yet whole pages from that work might be 
taken for a report of her habits of thinking and conversing. 
For example, while yielding to no one in an appreciation of the 
need of proper safeguards for the popular interests, her de- 
cision no doubt would have been in conformity with that 
expressed in the amusing chapter, where politics one day 
becoming the subject of conversation between two lovers, of 
whom the Comte Fiesque represents the grumbler, the lady 
very sensibly reproves him for it. “How is it possible,” she 
says to him, “ that you do not comprehend the folly of such 
talk? for since there must be distinctions between men, there 
have always been some who commanded badly, and others who 
obeyed badly ; so that it is a useless waste of time to amuse 
one's self with these endless complaints which serve no pur- 
pose.” “What!” he replies indignantly, “you would have 
me not complain when I see things done against all reason ; 
when I see people thinking themselves free because they have 
not a king, while they are slaves to a hundred tyrants ! What ! 
you can endure in silence to see the noblest state in the world 

111 governed ! ” “I assure you,” she calmly answered, “ there 
is nothing I would not try, rather than see you torment your- 
self as you do ; for, in fine, if you can govern, govern better, 
and you will do well ; but if fortune is not pleased to give you 
the conduct of affairs, believe me, let them proceed as they can, 
and be persuaded that, as you are not pleased with what 
others do, what you would do would not please others if you 
were in their place.” “ If it did not please them, it ought to 
please them,” he retorted, “for I should do nothing unjust.” 
“ Even though you did nothing unjust,” she rejoined, “ people 
would complain of you ; for, in fine, be it royalty or be it re- 

* Mme. Swetchine. 
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public, people will complain ; and I own, such is my turn of 
mind, that I would be for complaining as little as possible. 

But there are people of a certain feather who have acquired 
such a babit of eternally speaking about the public good and 
affairs of state, that they are become insupportable. You will 
see young slips, not yet free from their tutors, who have not 
yet learned bow to dance, and who pretend forsooth to be 
reformers of the republic ; and you will see women, who have 
not even sufficient tact to dress their hair, who will boldly pro- 
nounce their opinion on state matters as if they had the wisdom 
and experience of Solon. Yet it would be less strange to see all 
the seven sages of Greece occupied in choosing ribbons, than 
to see so many young people of both sexes meddling with the 
government of the state.” “ I admit,” says another of the 
party, laughing, “ that politics are odious when made the topic 
of conversation fora whole afternoon.” “Notwithstanding all 
that you say,” adds the count, “ 1 am resolved to speak of them 
as often as I choose, for 1 am the declared enemy of injustice, 
and zealous for the public good.” “ But supposing them to be 
ever so just,” rejoins the lady, “ what use in all these multi- 
plied words and complaints, since, after speaking for a whole 
day, nothing that you desire will be the result ? But this is 
putting the best face on it ; for the truth will be, that you will 
have most frequently been reasoning all the while on false 
foundations, from having known the things without knowing 
their motives. On the whole then,” she concludes, “let us 
pray Heaven to put able men in the government of affairs ; but 
when it will be pleased for a time not to do so, let us see their 
faults without committing them ourselves. Keep yourself quiet 
then for a while, I beseech you, and do not throw us all into 
trouble and confusion ; and, if you will be advised by me, 
rather than give way to these incessant murmurs, speak about 
balls and music, and verses and painting *.” 

It is true, indeed, leaving what seems only matter of history, 
and descending to the modern times, that the rise of te&y 
civilization, and the fall of another, operate always in^vagrjp* ^ 
and moving twilight, the last rays of an expiring d$y i^efnjr ^ 

• Cousin, tom. i. ' V J . , " 
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confused with the aurora of a morning that begins. But what 
appears to some to be the point that ought to be distinguished 
and learned here, is the wisdom that cannot be imposed on by 
the meteoric light while mistaking its delusive gleams for the 
harbingers of a new day, as “ when the great Revolution 
broke out, and a fever of enthusiasm seized young heads. 
People said they were about to be delivered at last, and, 
consequently, imagined that till the eve of this event they had 
been greatly oppressed. But the fact is,” says Saint-Beuve, 
“ they had been very little oppressed ; and it did not take a 
long time to convince M. Daunon of that fact. Those years 
spent in the oratory at Montmorency, which seemed to him a 
little under restraint while their course was prolonged, offered to 
him subsequently from a distance, and when seen out of tem- 
pests, a kind of ideal perspective of sheltered peace and felicity. 
How often, when speaking of the conditions of a happy life, has 
he expressed to me, without hesitation, his preference of the 
former period to that which succeeded it * ! ” In such times it 
would have been difficult to persuade one who “ meditated,” 
like Jane Mary, “ on the law of God,” and the consequences 
of abandoning it, that at each lull of the storm the Revolution 
was at an end, and that the world had arrived at the definitive. 
She knew how to suffer but not how to be deceived by such assu- 
rances; and yet, though for a noble course she was subject to 
all the exaltation of first impressions, she would nevertheless 
quickly return to the tone of ordinary life, and through love of 
her own become all patience and abnegation ; for the truth was, 
she distrusted every voice but that of the clear and obligatory 
duty of each day. She dreaded political enthusiasm, and what 
wise person does not? * ( I distrust enthusiasm,” says Daunon, 
*< when it is allied with the sweetest virtues, and when it leads 
to generous actions ; but the enthusiasm which condemns is 
always ferocity. II ne faut pas ensauvager the manners of a 
people, which hitherto have been gentle, just, humane, and sen- 
sible. The severity of a politician is not the barbarism of a 
cannibal; one must not call hauteur de la revolution, what 
would be the region of vultures. Let us remain in the atmo- 

* Saint-Beuve, Portraits contemporains, tom. iii. 
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sphere of humanity and justice.” The fact is, as Saint-Beuve 
observes elsewhere, “ that we are in general too credulous in 
believing society and civilization to be things inherent in man, 
imperishable, and as it were, eternal.” “ Reflect a little,” he 
says ; “ at each revolution, at each social calamity of any dura* 
tion, what a notable interruption to both does one perceive all 
of a sudden ! and what a little thing alone is required to inter- 
cept and to extinguish this civilization, on which one counts 
with such certainty, even in the localities where it seems most 
brilliant! Society, they say, is an invention of Orpheus ; but 
it won’t be amiss to watch over it, and to surround it with a 
perpetual tending, on pain of having again to invent it.” 

Such used to be her spontaneous reflections whenever a great 
political and social crisis seemed impending. “ Tremble,” she 
would say, “at the results which may follow from a liberty 
without morality.” It was that, as Mme. Swetchine . said of 
herself, “she had the fault of believing only in actions;” it was 
very vulgar to doubt, but so it was with her. The result of her 
influence was to produce that general tone of mind which would 
suggest a further warning, couched in such terms as these: 
dread still more that banner, on which might be inscribed the 
imprecations and blasphemies of Prometheus ; dread that calm 
irony, bidding men “worship, invoke, and flatter” the eternal 
ruler, whose reign nevertheless it announces is soon to finish, 
for long he shall not reign, and which is changed for serious 
assurances to proclaim that already he is less than nothing in 
the mind of the new deliverer — 

'E fiol IXacrcrov Zt}voq i) pijtikv fisKt i. 

The cohort of philosophers, whatever might be their denomina* 
tion, produced no impression on her mind. Though in her 
childhood the French had overthrown a monarchy to prove the 
holiness -of human nature, as Philarete Chasles humorously says, 
“ she utterly despised and rejected this new deification of man, 
this strange fanaticism, of which she could not avoid hearing 
some of the echoes, having for idol humanity, as if that aggre- 
gate constituted perfection itself. She distrusted the new civili- 
zation that was to be inaugurated on barricades, free, happy, 
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industrious, rich, powerful, sensual ; constituting the definitive 
apotheosis of human nature; — abstraction made of God*.” 

“One has seen men,” say Droz, “who came, they said, to 
ensure the happiness of the majority, begin by destroying the 
treasures of hope, courage, and resignation, which faith supplies. 
What legislators ! Certes, they carried presumption far, who 
without fearing the dreadful responsibility which they incurred, 
promised to find in their genius the means of substituting some- 
thing better for that source of happiness which they cut ofi 
from society. Let us not condemn them — they were insane f.” 
Saint-Beuve relates an anecdote which shows that at times they 
even felt themselves that they had been in somewhat that con- 
dition. “ One must not judge us too strictly, said to me one 
day,” he tells us, “ an old man with an accent that I still hear,— 
Monsieur, nous avons ete trompes par les moeurs de notre 
temps J.” 

It may reasonably be concluded that the example of a person 
fearing such results, constitutes a study that need not be without 
its importance for statesmen themselves ; since experience proves 
that the savage Cyclops, of which John Paul speaks, and which 
always dwells at the bottom of the heart of man, will suddenly 
at times start forth from its den and ravage all things; then, 
indeed, desires are wolfish, bloody, starved, and ravenous; “but 
all utopias,” as Mme. Swetchine observes, “in their attempts 
at application, have been ever works of destruction. The ardent 
desire of happiness in contempt of duty ever becomes a source 
of calamity. It is a displacement of forces, an ignorance of 
measure and proportion, a trespassing of our present on our 
future lot.” “ Truly surprising and deplorable is it,” says 
M. de Falloux, “ that the men who have inscribed on their ban- 
ner progress of intelligence, solicitude for humanity, and the 
universal amelioration of public manners, should be always the 
first, from one end of Europe to the other, to appeal to force, 
and to plunge the world back into bloody insurrection.!’ They 
treat the nations that are to be “delivered” after the manner 

* Etudes sur les Homines an xix e Siede. 

f Penates sur le Christianisme. 

X Saint-Beuve, Portraits divers. 
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described by Tacitus, “ Si locuples, avari ; si pauper, ambitiosi ; 
quos non oriens, non occidens satiaverit; soli omnium opes 
atque inopiam pari afFectu concupiscunt ; auferre, trucidare, 
rapere, falsis nominibus, imperium ; atque ubi solitudinem faci- 
unt, pacem appellant.” And what is the result in the sense of 
liberty! 

“ The sensual and the dark rebel in vain, 

Slaves by their own compulsion ! In mad game 
They bunt their manacles, and wear the name 
Of Freedom graven on a heavier chain ! ” 

Mme. Tastu divides men into three classes ; “ the one, living 
from day to day in the present; the others wholly given up 
to the future, with all the ambition of hopes; in fine, the 
last, all in love with the past, and the melancholy of remem- 
brance.” It is well from time to time to be reminded of a 
fourth class to which belonged the simple but wise and con- 
sistent Christian, whose voice may be said to be still audible 
within the Chapel of St. John. Can it ever be more important 
to meditate on such an example than at an epoch like the 
present, when every one justifies by his personal will his man- 
ner of thinking, judging, and speaking ; “ when there is an 
equalization of all caprices, and the tumult produced by a 
multitude of equivalent fractions, which refuse to submit them- 
selves to a common denominator; when each one places his will 
in the centre of a Pantheon, and multiplies it to make his gods. 
Even this will deified by each becomes uncertain, and this is 
the strangest phenomenon of the present time. Each man’s 
mind contains two or three opposite theories ; one desires liberty, 
and at the same time despotism ; another war, while wishing 
peace; another professes religious opinions, while destroying 
the last vestiges of faith ; and all the while many are living 
in a profound ignorance of this illogical and perpetual con- 
tradiction.” Hesiod says that kings are created in order to 
administer justice to the oppressed, and to take away unjust 
deeds. Such were her notions of government. Consequently 
•he could not understand those philosophers who taught them 
the legitimacy of success, the holiness of force, the grandeur of 
doing whatever they chose, and whose system consisted in 

i 2 
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believing that whatever each one’s will suggests is lawful. The 
occasional inconsistency of nations in this nineteenth century, 
long civilized, seemed to her as truly barbarous. At those 
times, no doubt, she was devoted to the kind of things which, 
in the language of the Moniteur, not to cite the words of its 
apes elsewhere, were “ likely to act on scrupulous minds!' 
But such considerations can only serve to enhance in the minds 
of at least some thoughtful men the value of such reminiscences 
as we wish to perpetuate. What in fact more admirable than 
to observe such unity of views in an epoch so confused as our own, 
— when the habits of the Christian civilization are so often inter- 
rupted, — when courage is combined with perfidy, — when the most 
contradictory ideas are propagated, — when every thing that used 
to be thought fundamental seems mined, threatened, shaken, — 
when the notions of just and beautiful shine and are effaced in 
one and the same day, — when the true and the false are combined, 
— when belief seems to fade away, and the soil to tremble under 
the footsteps of men ? 

But this day’s visit must not be too long protracted. Let us, 
returning to consider the more general features of her intel- 
lectual character, finish with a short summary. 

It is the remark of an acute writer that Cicero persuades less 
than Virgil. “ The orator, ’ ’ says he, “ establishes truth rather than 
searches for it. Therefore every orator is somewhat suspected. 
The poet, on the contrary, neither establishes nor seeks truth, 
but he sings it. It resounds in him, and he is its echo. Thence 
it is that, independent of the music of his language, from age to 
age and every where, without trying to do it, he persuades." 
We are commemorating here the wisdom of one who in this 
respect seemed to be a participant of the poet’s privilege. Jane 
Mary persuaded more than the philosophers. Secure, beyond 
the influence of “that weakness of the human mind at the 
period of greatest talent in great men," she, it must be confessed, 
seemed more susceptible of movement by the sentiment of the 
heart than by the logical deduction of the head. But check thy 
contempt; for how well would it be for many if they were like 
her in this way, impregnable ! for by their sentiment many are 
on the true road, while by the intellect, and by the mind of the 
encyclopedist they are on that of falsehood. No question hers 
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were often reasons of sentiment; that is to say, reasons which 
are in one sense, philosophically speaking, pitiable. True ; but 
that is not a motive for us to reject them. We seem, in fact, to 
recognize in them that voice of the inward sense, which is for 
the intelligence of man what conscience is for his reason — a 
guide given him by God, not indeed precisely to conduct him 
to the heights of knowledge, but only to retain him in the con- 
fines of truth. If he discards them, he may mount quicker and 
higher, but it will be at the risk of losing his way*. The 
intimate sense is like an instinctive revelation of which doc- 
trine is the clear formula. The two are of such simplicity that 
one can hardly call them methods ; hut this simplicity, which 
deprives them of all elaim to confidence with subtle minds that 
{ftetcnd to be free-thinkers, seems to others the sign and pledge 
of their superiority ; in fact they understand well enough that 
notions, of which the importance is the same for all, should not 
be reserved only for a few. Associated with this general 
direction of the intelligence there was in her whom we com- 
memorate a disposition to believe or to wonder rather than on 
every point to seek an explanation ; and here too we have to 
learn much that would often prove of vital utility. After all, it 
was but another instance of the wisdom of following the oldest 
worn tracks consecrated by the experience of ages ; for, as even 
Topffer observes, u the ancients in thought embraced much and 
explained little. They were ignorant. Yes; but they had not 
the rage of false knowledge, that need of the positive which 
narrows the mind, ruins feeling, eloquence, and,” he adds, “ I 
believe, history as well ; whereas the moderns are always seeking 
to explain what is by human powers of intellect inexplicable.” 
She on the contrary would say, as if she had read Philemon, 
“ Believe that God is and worship Him, but seek not to pene- 
trate Him, for you will reap nothing but the seeking. Don't 
inquire as to whether He exists or not, but as existing and as 
ever present adore Him.” “ In wonder, rtf OavpaZeiv ,” says 
Aristotle, “ does philosophy begin : and in astonishment, rtf 
Qanfiuv” say 8 Plato, “ does all true philosophy finish f.” 

* Topffer, Reflexions et Menus Propos. 

f Coleridge. 
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Again, who will not be struck at the attitude of calm assu^ 
ranee in this noble and antique figure ? “ In these strange 
times we live in,” says an illustrious author, “how few seem 
certain respecting their ground, or resolved to stand by any 
thing ! How easily are the masses led to adopt any new cry, 
or follow any standard — some through sheer ignorance, others 
bewildered by their metaphysical and personal views.” She, 
on the contrary, had the tact of discerning what was the side 
for true men, and with unerring simplicity what she clung to 
was the cause of justice and of honour. Certainty ! who will 
give us that? Let the persons who ask this question turn in 
here and think awhile. This was the way to it ; here was the 
secret; no trifle either, in good faith, if the learned should 
speak truth of it : and what has philosophy to offer in com- 
parison with her intrepid security and her deathless reliance ? 
Consider the metaphysician; “Which of them,” says Topffer, 
“ is serious in regard to their own system ? I mean, which of 
them regards his system as the real shelter and safeguard of 
their destiny? Of course they are sticklers for it, and grow 
warm in its defence; but what does that signify? Children 
also build castles of cards and defend them, and cry if they are 
knocked over ; but do they lodge in them ? The evil of this 
method consists in its making men disdainful of the more simple 
and natural way of intimate sense and sentiment. Skill in this 
sort of complicated'fencing causes them to have no taste for the 
common employment of their own strength; accordingly, in 
general, their situation is singular, even in regard to questions 
that they solve. They have neither the faith of believers, nor 
the negation of infidels, nor the certainty of physicians, nor the 
balancing of thinkers, and they offer the spectacle of people 
who have demonstrations in quantity and not one conviction.” 

I will add to these characteristics of the intelligence of Jane 
Mary another singular attribute, which in her latter years be- 
longed to it, that of being able to discern characters — almost 
to read souls. Bossuet, speaking of the dream of the Princess 
Palatine, says “Je me plais a repeter toutes ces paroles, malgr£ 
les oreilles delicates ; elles effacent les discours les plus magni- 
fiques, et je voudrois ne parler plus que ce lan gage.” Some- 
what of the same impression might be experienced here. It was 
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not that she was skilled in physiognomy, according to the curi- 
ous observations laid down by Gilles de Rome in the long 
chapter, where he treats de la physionomie des hommes, which 
he calls a science noble et merveilleuse, though that treasury 
of curious deductions might be read by any one with profit. 
Nor was it alone that in a general way she judged well of cha- 
racters, which, in most cases, turns out to be the right way. 
She seemed gifted with a sort of intuitive knowledge — a pecu- 
liar penetration like that which was ascribed to Tiburtius, who 
observing the words and manners of a certain Torquatus, when 
pretending to be a Christian, maintained before the Prefect 
Fabius that he was not one, when so it turned out. She had 
an insight into souls, and could tell your thoughts. What 
Mile, de Scudery says of the Countess de Maure was applicable 
to her — “ Her imagination was so prompt and lively that it 
could detect the hearts of those who spoke to her, and one 
might qualify as divination the manner in which she understood 
thoughts, while it was nevertheless certain that she never 
suffered her imagination to get the start of her judgment, but 
that she judged always of every thing with equity ! ” Still, to 
some consciences her artless speech would give a smart lash at 
times. It seemed in her, however, rather a supernatural percep- 
tion, a certain sense of taint where there was an inward spot of 
shame; for, as just remarked, it was not by physiognomy that 
she judged : and the poet would have been of this opinion, for 
he says— 

“ Ah ! surer than suspicion’s hundred eyes 
Is that fine sense, which to the pure in heart 
By mere oppugnancy of their own goodness 
Reveals the approach of evil 1 ” 

But darkness has overtaken us over the bones of the dead. We 
must, for this time, leave the sanctuary in which the wisdom 
of a great example is enshrined. 

We may sum up its general character in few words; for, 
indeed, while she lived one might have spared one’s praises ; 
knowing her was enough. Her soul was as the ideal accom- 
plished of those whom irony has not withered, whom novelty 
has not intoxicated, whom worldly agitations leave still delicate 
and free. Truth breathed by cheerfulness characterized her 
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whole life. Her head was not disjoined from her heart ; and as 
an old French writer says, “ those who have the heart right 
have the head and understanding right also, whereas those 
whose hearts are double and complicated, have never a sound 
judgment, there being always some false light which gives them 
distorted and un proportioned views*.” The sensibility and 
elevation of her mind were evinced on the least occasion ; 
passionate for truth and honour — in regard to anger sinless. 
Indifference for good is truly said to be the most dangerous of 
immoralities, while, as the Spaniards say, " irresolution is worse 
than bad execution.” She, in the cause of justice, was impas- 
sioned ; but it was not a sterile satisfaction of the fancy — it was 
drawn into action by her deeds. She presented an example to 
justify the words of Mme. Swetchine, saying, “ I have a taste 
for metaphysics, and even for mysticism, but a single good action 
performed at first thoughts seems to me to have more value than 
the sublimest conceptions, and the ravishments of the third 
heaven.” By day and night invoking the prayers of her whom 
she loved to qualify in the language of the Litany as being the 
seat of wisdom — sedes sapientiae, in whom it rested and fructi- 
fied, she was ever in regard to the highest and the lowest things 
discreet. Entrusted with many a secret, when you had spoken 
it 'twas dead, and she was the grave of it Yet on other occasions 
no one was less reserved, her prudence being any thing rather 
than finesse, for a frank nature was her great prerogative. To 
end with the lines so truly applicable to her — hers were 

“ ■ ’ three treasures, love and light, 

And calm thoughts regular as infant's breath ; 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night — 

Herself, her Maker, and the angel Death.” 

* Le Chevalier de Merd. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HERE is no spot so sweet and sacred, no 
voice so musical and impressive, as not to be 
seen and heard at times in immediate contrast 
with the impatient pride of frivolous minds, „ 
and the despotism of inattention. How shall 
we hope to escape from being confronted with 
such dispositions now, when we have to speak 
of one who belonged not to what is called by holy tongues the 
world, and who kept aloof from what it exclusively admires? 
Yet will there be some to hear with observant souls this recur- 
rence of the voice that comes now from the chapel within 
which we stand, to publish the example of one who soared above 
the world, and fed on thoughts that were not of it. 

I would not exaggerate or depart in aught from strictest 
truth. In this- character there were at times impressions which 
oft affect the wisest; there were such allowed infirmities that 
honesty is never free of. But ** she had always the air of 
one who, as St. Augustin recommends, tolerated rather than 
loved the presence of the world*;” and after all, as he says 
elsewhere, “in omnibus talibus, non usus rerum, sed libido 
mentis, in culpa est +.” Moreover, as some one else is described, 
“ her temper had that sweet and noble frankness in it, which 
bespake her yet a virgin from the world.” Besides, she had seen 
with an awakened intelligence what the world is, — “ the world 
in its nature,” as Mme. de S6vign6 distinguishes ; and, as a 
gallant writer of the seventeenth century has truly said, “ one 
is no longer of the world as soon as one begins to know it ; at 
least,” be adds, “the journey is then far advanced; I do not 
know a better road J.” That road she followed early. Of the 
world, to which she never really belonged, she understood in 
smiling at it what she had learned too from judging with her 
mother’s eyes, its cowardice, its egotism, its ambition, its bad 

* Serin. 106, and Cone. 3 in Ps. 30. 

+ Lib. 3, de Doct. Christ, cap. 11. 

$ Le Chevalier de M4re. 
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faith, its sanguinary resentments, its secret treasons. “ Alas ! 
that poor child," said her cousin, the Countess de Rochefort, 
one day on perceiving her guileless nature, “ why if it were not 
for her mother she would let herself be trampled on like the dirt 
under foot." “ Nay, is it true?” she replied many years after- 
wards, when hearing of this remark having been made. “ Did 
she say that though?” But she felt herself unarmed for the 
external struggles of life ; and so some years after when she lost 
the guardian of her youth, she said to one who alone remained 
to her, “ They’re a pretty pair to he left alone together with the 
world to bustle in.” She saw besides the ridiculous side of 
all worldly proceedings, and had no desire to join them, or 
make one in them. As a mere woman, who was content to be a 
woman, and to play that adorable part well, she disliked the 
worldly character : as a Christian, she dreaded and detested it. 
Indulgent to frivolity when it could possibly be excused, she had 
a horror for lies and egotism, for all that narrows the mind and 
dries up the heart; yet she judged not of the world from being un- 
qualified to understand its meaning, and to grace with the charm 
of a foreign flower its most exalted circles. As we have been 
lately told of Mme. Swetchine, her example might have taught 
people of the world how the duties of this life are more recon- 
cileable than they suppose with those of fervent piety; and 
could demonstrate to persons naturally inclined to consider a 
life of faith as a sterile contemplation, how it can he made com- 
patible with all the devotion to a family, all the solicitudes of 
friendship, and all the activities of a cultivated mind. The 
aristocratic feeling respecting blood and fortune is not confined, 
as a literary Frenchman observes, to any one class. No where 
is it found to exist with more force than amongst the people * ; 
and certainly it would not be very philosophical to found an 
accusation against any one on the ground of being susceptible 
of the same impressions. It is not to he denied that in the 
instance we are confronted with, there was no studied or pedan- 
tic rejection or disavowal of a sentiment which is of all ages, 
and of all races. " Like your true nobility,” as Henry VIIL 
said of Queen Catharine, always bearing herself towards high 
and low alike, her least words and all her movements were 

* Louis Rsthbonne. 
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characterized by delicacy and distinction. As Bishop Fisher 
said of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, “ in favours, in words, 
in gestures, in every demeanour of herself, so grete nobleness 
did appear that what she spoke or dyde it mervayllously became 
her.” It was impossible for an utter stranger not to recognize 
in her at the first glance the sort of grandeur which belongs to 
the deep practical humility of a true lady. There was some- 
thing even in her face, sweet as it was, that spoke of dignity. 
On one occasion, being at her devotions in the church of 
St. Roch at Paris, on leaving the chapel of the blessed sacra- 
ment, she was greatly surprised to find that she had to walk 
through a lane of persons, who were in fact waiting to see her 
pass to her carriage, having mistaken her for a foreign queen 
who happened to be at that time in Paris ; but though the mis- 
take caused her and those who heard of it a hearty fit of 
laughing, it would have been only the truth to say with the 
poet, that 

“ ■ Each her doing 

So singular in each particular, 

Crown’d what she was doing in the present dee , 

That all her acts were queens/” 

Leon Aubineau, in his memoirs of the Marchioness Le Bou- 
teiller, condescends to notice the attention of that admirable 
lady to her dress, which was conformable to her condition, and 
characterized by an incomparable decorum and simplicity. 
She whom we delineate loved also, it is true, the elegant pro- 
priety of the world. “ We who do not much mix with it,” she 
used to say, “ ought not to offend it, at least, by our appear- 
ance.” Her dress was ever in accordance with its notions 
of what is fitting, while far removed from what was showy 
and expensive; and this conformity with the world we may 
hear praised by gravest authors, as by the Pere Ventura for in- 
stance, in his “ Portrait of the Christian Woman.” In fact, 
her acts of acquiescence in this respect, seemed only to furnish 
another example of the compatibility between the accessories to 
her condition and the most profound piety ; as when Isabella, 
the sister of St. Louis, told Agnes de Harcourt, “ that in the 
time when she lived in the world, and used, by the desire of 
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her mother Queen Blanche, to wear very rich and costly ap- 
parel, — qu’elle avoit aussi bon cceur et aussi devot a nostre 
Seigneur quand elle avoit ces riches ornemens, comme elle eust 
habit plus religieux.” On the person of Jane Mary, however, 
you remarked no rich jewel with which she played while con- 
versing with you. She had, it is true, her diamonds and other 
costly gems, all gifts, — gifts on her marriage, gifts on the fete 
days of her children, — but it took her a week to find them when 
she was to assist at the marriage of her niece. The ugliness of 
costume, which is sometimes affected by aristocratic pride, 
ought not to please in either sex a genial and cultivated eye, 
even though to avoid it, one had recourse to a compliance with 
a little fancy savouring of lower walks ; but she used to admire 
how the Parisian women “avec un rien d’&offe,” as Saint-Beuve 
says, arranged themselves so as to appear, even when not 
naturally handsome, always charming. But she possessed an 
exquisite tact with regard to all the social exigencies of life, and 
while soaring so far above them in her homely thoughts, no one 
understood with more subtlety the ordinary things of what is 
called society in the world. She had that simplicity of taste 
and of manners, which belongs to those influenced by the re- 
fined centre which the noble society of Paris presents. “ The 
profound study of the world,” as the Count Xavier de Maistre 
remarks, “ almost always brings back those who have made it 
to the disposition of being simple and without pretensions, so 
that it is sometimes only after a long labour of initiation that one 
arrives at the point from which one ought to commence.” She was 
at ease and simple every where ; and in this respect it is curious 
enough to remark, how things most widely separated present in 
some points an analogy ; for this careless, negligent way of hers 
when speaking of greatness in the world, was, after all, the 
manner at all times of what is greatest, even in a worldly sense, 
and most socially eminent upon earth. Caesar himself, for in- 
stance, has been remarked for this very disposition to express 
himself, never pompously, methodically, and gravely, but al- 
ways in a careless, simple, light, unaffected way. u These 
masters of the world,” says the Chevalier de Mere, “ who are 
placed, as it were, above fortune, regard only with a kind of in- 
difference the things that we admire, and from being but little 
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moved by them they speak of them in an off-hand way, and 
with a certain negligence.’* It must be acknowledged, in fine, 
that if people of the world showed a certain diffidence and 
distrust in her regard, as if fearing the contagion of an ele- 
vation of thoughts that they felt to be far above their own, 
there was no direct intention discernible to withhold respect ; for 
the fact is, as a French novelist remarks, if the world almost 
always penetrates and exposes false and culpable sentiments, 
it never secretly, whatever it may pretend, doubts an instant 
those that are natural, generous, and true. 

Though it is not within the scope of our enterprise to revert 
to the fact and circumstances of the existence which was 
characterized by the interior features that we have to delineate, 
it will serve to throw light upon our present subject, and to 
facilitate our better comprehension of what is to follow later, if 
we briefly recall some few external matters which belong to the 
history of its early position; for, in fact, many things would 
not be sufficiently appreciated, if one were ignorant of the 
society in which she had passed her youth. 

Resident in Paris at an early age, closely allied to the 
Dillons of France, to the Rocheforts of the Landes, and to the 
Carolis of Hungary, she may be said to have seen when a girl 
the salons of the ancient regime, and even to have lived in her 
childhood with some of the most eminent personages of the 
former court. And here is an occasion presented where I 
would allow my pen that liberty of wandering, to the enjoyment 
of which I began by laying claim. Some narratives, in 
which all concerned are now departed from this life, will not 
come in awkwardly, I hope, in a talk of salons and friendly 
circles, but appear appropriate as showing what was a type of 
faith in the midst of the society of the nineteenth century. Let 
me then relate a pleasant anecdote connected with the Beau 
Dillon, — that Count Edward in whose society her parents spent 
their first years of residence in Paris. The narrative was told 
the present writer by M. Chevalier of the Biblioth&que of St. 
Genevieve. It was on his return from Asia, when he had visited 
the Troad, that being at Vienna he went to a masquerade at the 
opera. Seated alone on the front bench of a box, he suddenly 
Heard many steps in the lobby behind him, and the door being 
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thrown open some masks entered, and one to whom the rest 
showed deference, begged him with rather a stately air of 
patronage not to leave or disturb himself, and then took his 
seat by his side. “Truly,” thought the other, “I was not 
going to do so ; but who can you be, 1 wonder, to suppose that 
I was about to give up my seat for you?” The strange mask 
then asked him if he was of Vienna. “ Not so, fine mask.” 
“ Of Germany ?” “ No.” “ Of France?” “ Precisely so ; and 
I return from Constantinople.” “ Indeed ! What a pleasure 
to have met you ! Pray, then, tell me what say the Turks about 
our line of defence, and our detached forts?” “They say, 
fine mask, that they mean to surprise you ; and when you least 
think of it, to penetrate your lines between your forts and carry 
off your women and children.” “You make me tremble,” re- 
plied the stranger ; “ but say, to change the subject, do you 
know Paris well? Have you known there Count Edward 
Dillon ? ” “ Yes, mask. I know him a little.” “ Proud— eh ?” 
“ Nay — all amiability and kindness.” “ Indeed! — well, perhaps 
you are right. I had thought differently. Gallant Frenchman, 
good night.” Then rising hastily, all those in the two adjacent 
boxes who had entered with him rose, and the party left with 
some noise and manifestations of respect to him who seemed to 
he the chief of the party. Next day, going to the embassy, he 
was asked, “ Were you not at the opera last night ? ” “Yes ; — 
what of that ? ” “ And you spoke to a strange mask ? ” “ Yes.” 
“Do you know who it was?” “Not so.” “It was the Em- 
peror Joseph; and he is so pleased with you that he says 
whatever you ask he will grant it.” “ Two days after I received 

orders from C 1 to retrograde to Belgrade, where the 

plague was raging. M. de C — -1, without having been ever 
there, had just published his journey to the Troad, and being, 
I believe, angry at my book's appearance, had a deep grudge 
against its author. This, I was convinced, had led to the new 
order. ‘ Well then, said I, now is my time. Let the Emperor 
grant me a passport, and at Paris will I justify myself.' I ob- 
tained it ; I set off ; and as I entered Paris, the head of Mme. 
de Lamballe was borne on a pike by my carriage. ( This is not 
then exactly the moment,’ I said, ‘to justify myself to the 
King’s minister;’ and so collecting some trinkets I fled to Eng- 
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land. Landing at Southampton, I was asked about these watches 
and trinkets. * What do you want with so many V 4 It is to 
eat,’ I replied. The officer smiled ; took me to his house, 
where I spent the next day, and there I made my first ac- 
quaintance with the hospitable English." Such was the narra- 
tive of this interesting old man, and, as nearly as possible, the 
words that he related it in. Count Edward did not survive 
many years after the arrival of his relatives in France ; but the 
Countess, who lived to a very advanced age, after being well 
known at the court of George IV., who possessed, as she main- 
tained, many excellent qualities, continued her friendship for 
them till the last. Soon after their first arrival, being resident 
at Bellevue, the attention of the royal family was elicited by 
the beauty and demeanour of two English children, who were 
among the assistants at mass in the royal chapel at St. Cloud. 
The King, Charles X., having expressed himself graciously on 
hearing of their names — for it was Jane Mary and her sister, 
whom the mother had conducted there, — they take advantage 
of such favour in a very innocent way, obtaining permission to 
have the bath-chair of their father, who was then an invalid, 
rolled into chapel every Sunday, as it was nearer their house 
than the parish church. Adventures, too, of an analogous kind 
used to be a source of diversion to her on her journeys, which 
wanting the aid of later inventions, that serve nearly to realize 
Mme. de Sevign6’s wish of her daughter’s being mounted on a 
“ Hippogryphe,” and able to breakfast with her at Paris, and to 
dine the same day in Provence with M. de Grignan *, somewhat 
resembled those of former times, when the court of France, as 
Benvenuto Cellini said, used to travel like a funeral. 

At no period had Jane Mary the air of one who tried to 
unite the form of religion and the spirit of the world. Her 
devotion was not in alliance with that spirit ; but, in general, 
when circumstances enabled her, she made of her worldly 
position not an end, but a mean, — all her thoughts in regard to 
it being aimed at the object of pleasing and serving God. 
That trait related of the Lady Anne, Countess of Arundel and 
Surrey, of sending her coach when she heard that certain reso- 
lute Catholics were intending to take up the body of Mrs. Line, 

* Lett I 6. 
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after her execution at Tybuni, for having given entertainment to 
a priest ; and of her having the body conveyed in it to her own 
house, where it was kept with reverence till it could be disposed 
of ; that trait, 1 say, of pious heroism was quite after the style 
of Jane Mary, had there been an occasion. One can fancy 
seeing her give the orders from the resolution of a moment, the 
sparkle in her eye that denoted the great heart — impulsive, 
fiercely disdainful of human opinion and human power in a 
question of justice and of the soul; indicating a mind that was 
ever proud to offer its worldly position, as well as every thing 
also that it possessed, at the feet of Jesus ; triumphant if it could 
but draw upon itself opprobrium for his sake. Nothing still 
that savours of the world, you perceive, in this character ; while 
invested outwardly even with what the world esteems and 
worships. 

Cousin, in his book on Mme. de Sable *, has noted the dif- 
ferent and rare qualities which are necessary to assemble and 
retain round a person a company of choice minds; the sub- 
ject of our notice would be found perhaps to have presented 
many of these qualities in their harmony and perfection. To use 
the words of a great author, “ she used no phrases of friendship," 
but it became pretty generally known that she “ would not fail 
you at your need." As we read in Joinville of St. Louis, she 
“aymoit moult toutes manieres de gens qui se mectoient au 
service de Dieu.” But it seemed to be in her destiny, moreover, 
to attract round her interesting as well as truly religious persons. 
It was impossible not to love and respect those whom she loved 
and respected, the fact invariably proving that she was right in her 
judgment. Even in regard to public characters, as, for instance, to 
the Queen of the French, one could not avoid contracting a kind 
of affection for those whom she constantly praised. Much more 
did one feel one’s self drawn within the circle of her sympathy 
when it was a question of personal and familiar friends. It is 
true that she preferred occupations of charity to what are called 
friendships of sentiment ; and it is Charles Lamb who says, “ I 
know not whether they be not a spring of purer and nobler 
delight, as well as of a more disinterested virtue, than that 
which arises from the latter.” But, for all that, she had her 

• Chap. xi. 
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especial friends, who agreed pretty well with her in their tastes 
and habits, but, as Elia would say, “with a difference,” — their 
sympathies in general being rather understood than expressed. 
What she liked more than all the philosophers, more than all 
the men of letters, more than all distinguished people, was what 
Count Mol6 regarded as the greatest originality among the 
orators of the chamber, namely, “ un honnete homme venant 
dire simplement et clairement des choses sensees.” In her 
early life God sent her for direction and friendship three such 
men in the Father Scot, the Abbe Brady, and Father Lythgoe. 

I shall not attempt to enumerate all her friends. Her 
memory might he associated now with many remarkable names 
that were at one time in vogue ; but so quickly do we all pass 
from this life, which, as St. Colomban himself truly said, “ non 
sit dicenda vita sed via,” that there will be no obstacle to my 
giving the portraits of a few whom she most esteemed, and a 
knowledge of whom is not irrelevant or void of utility towards 
the better comprehension of her own character ; for what Mile, 
de Scud6ry said of Angelique Paulet was strictly true of her, — 
that no one has ever loved their friends with more warmth than 
she did. She has ever tried to render them service with joy, 
even at the expense of her health. She has loved them absent 
and in misfortune, and has carried her friendship for them 
beyond the tomb *. 

Amongst those whom she greatly prized, one ought to men- 
tion undoubtedly certain very obscure but very holy men from 
Ireland, of quite an antique, and, if one may use the expression 
of a great author, Colomhanic type, who used at times to visit 
her on their different passages to and from Rome or Jerusalem ; 
for, as in the days of the Merovingians, there were still men 
emigrating to the Continent on the track of St. Colomban, who, 
while desiring to offer the homage of their ardent devotion at 
the threshold of the holy Apostles, or our Saviour’s blessed tomb, 
used gladly to stop for a night where they could reckon upon 
meeting a soul as dovelike innocent, and as fervent as their 
own. Besides these pilgrims of roving propensities, or palmer- 
friends of such a mediaeval character — friends, one may call 

♦ Le Grand Cyrus. 

K 
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them, — for, after years of absence, they were as cordially re- 
ceived as if they had only departed yesterday, there were also 
many venerable priests always near her of stationary habits, 
the simple and manly character of whose minds endeared thein 
to her judgment. Loving religion, and of exquisite, overflow- 
ing humanity, they were men not mercenary even when it was 
a religious object — perfect gentlemen ; nothing of the “ esprit de 
corps ” could he traced in them; men always religiously moved, 
but not to be caught by the profane laity chuckling or waymenting 
when conferring professionally with one another on their money, 
gains, or losses ; nevertheless, wholly unpolished and untaught 
according to some schools, presenting a very striking contrast 
to “that class of modest divines,” described by Elia, “who 
affect to mix in equal proportion the gentleman, the scholar, 
and the Christian, though,” he adds, and with what truth need 
not be questioned, “ I know not how, the first ingredient is 
generally found to he the predominating dose in the composi- 
tion.” They were in general men of great holiness, who had 
rather an antique respect for people of birth, but by no means 
much consideration for what is called “ the better classes 
partly, perhaps, because they observed that these latter were 
inclined to press hard upon the poor, and treat themselves too, 
if the truth must out, rather from top to toe, as the French say, 
and not in the least after the respectful fashion for which the 
terrible Merovingians were, for all their crimes, so remarkable. 
They were men of very warm hearts and very primitive ways of 
thinking, who, without being unknown to great personages, 
loved and respected poor industrious people, —being themselves, 
in fact, like that Ermenfroy, the monk of Luxeuil, who had 
such a regard for work and workmen, that on the Sunday, while 
distributing the pain benit at mass, when he perceived the 
hard rough hands of the labourers, used to stoop down to kiss 
them, with a tender respect for those noble marks of the work 
of the week *. With regard to the mention of her other friends 
belonging to the society of the world, one must of course be 
discreet, even though they are gone ; but one may say in 
general of them all, that none of them had an austere de- 

* Montalembert, Moines d’Ocddent, ii. 516. 
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meanour or a proud learning to make them despise the con- 
versation of women. She would have preferred to such per- 
sonages “ a fishing, hawking, hunting, country gentleman.” On 
the contrary, they were such as naturally liked to speak and 
listen, like others, on common, and even sometimes merely 
amusing topics. They were persons honest and sensible, who, 
when genius was added, no less defended with passion moderated 
'ideas. But to begin with what wore a lighter character. Thrown, 
as already noticed, in her early life into the society of the 
old French noblesse, it is natural that we should find amongst 
them some of her most esteemed friends. Her cousin, the once 
beautiful and ever accomplished Countess of Rochefort, may be 
first noticed. This lady, whose husband was the personal friend 
of Louis XVI., having received from him the gift of a watch 
made with his own royal hands, which used to be always sus- 
pended in the bedchamber of his widow, used to spend every 
second winter in Paris, the previous one having been passed in 
her lonely castle of Bellade in file landes of Bourdeaux, where 
for company she had only her curd to dine with her on Sun- 
days, and for music every evening the wolves howling round 
the fosse of the castle. This venerable lady used to make the 
journey to the capital with her own horses, being in the car- 
riage at the first dawn, and stopping each day at 9ne o’clock, 
through a dread of encountering thunder-storms, which, as if 
she had been studying Ruskin's chapter on the cloud-chariots, 
while fearing rather than admiring their “noblest conditions,” 
she thought were more likely to be met with in the afternoon 
than at an earlier hour. In Paris she was the delight of a 
numerous and brilliant circle ; and, in fact, nothing could sur- 
pass the exquisite suavity of her manners, the constancy of her 
faith, or the romantic charm of her exhaustless narratives, 
solemn and half-ludicrous themes — all were alike to her. She 
used to describe, for instance, the indignation of the country 
gentlemen, when, by order from Paris, the weathercocks were 
taken down from their chateaus ; then the flight of the emigres 
across the Jura, escorted by peasants, who used to meet their 
carriages on the road, and communicate with them by signs ; 
then the imprisonments and escapes of her husband, who on 
one occasion attempted to pass through the bars of his prison 
x 2 
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while she was waiting for him below. Let me again give a nar- 
rative which this time used to be related by Mme. de Roche- 
fort. “ I was dining,” she said, “ at the house of a friend. A 
servant brought a letter to one of the guests. % He handed it to 
his wife, saying audibly enough to be heard by herself, ‘ Le 
monstre est mort.* Who was this monster ? The marquis, for 
such was his rank, had inhabited his chateau in the south of 
France, having only one son, a dissipated and desperate young 
man, generally absent from home. One day a strange carriage 
drove to the door. The marquis saw it from a distance in his 
own park. Servants came to him breathless to announce the 
arrival of a visitor, whom they had never before seen, long as 
they had lived there. The marquis returned to his house. It 
was, true enough, a total stranger to him, who said, however, 
that he was come about an affair of grave importance, which 
was to be heard in secret. He then told him that there was a 
plot to assassinate himself, the marquis, in his own house that 
very night; but that he must remain at home as usual and 
follow exactly his usual habits, only adding, that he must order 
his carriage for the next morning, as he would have to leave 
for Paris. The stranger said that he had himself come from 
the capital expressly to warn him, and that his life depended 
on fulfilling punctually all the conditions. So he departed as 
he came, and the servants were told nothing. When the night 
arrived, the marquis, obedient to his lesson, retired, through a 
long suite of rooms, to his bedchamber, and there he sat, read, 
knelt, said his prayers, undressed, and went to bed. Sleep was 
out of the question. So after a few hours that were not over 
agreeable, a step was heard advancing nearer and nearer, till at 
length a figure approached; and just as it was about rushing 
on him with a poignard, some men issued from under the bed, 
where they had been in ambush unknown to the marquis, 
seized and overthrew him. It was the marquis’s own son. 
The father had been told to depart next morning for Paris. 
The object of the journey was now disclosed; it was to obtain a 
letter of cachet. So he proceeded thither. The king, Louis XV., 
who was aware of all that had happened, held in his hand the 
letter open when he received him. * Malheureux pere,’ he said 
to him, * Le voici.’ Thrown into the Bastile the wretched son 
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lived many years; and it was to announce his death that the 
present grim letter was now delivered to the marquis as he sat 
at table.” 

It seemed to be in the destiny of Jane Mary to have great 
and tragic events brought before her, both actually and by 
means of her intimate friends, in a striking and dramatic man- 
ner. In 1830 Mme. de Rochefort, who used to relate to her 
each incident of her own life in such a graphic way as to make 
her cousin feel the same impressions as if she had been present 
at each, going to the waters of Vichy, when changing horses 
met the Duchess d’Angouleme, whose horses were also being 
changed. The duchess, recognizing her, let down the glass, 
and said abruptly and eagerly, “ How did you leave things at 
Paris ?” “All well there, madam ; but I have been stopping 
for a while with a friend at a day’s distance on the road hither, 
before I set out on this journey.’* “ Au contraire, tout est 
perdu,” said the duchess, and pulling up the window, she 
was driven off towards the capital. The Bishop of Nancy, 
Monseigneur Forben Janson, who united the tone and manners 
of the “grand seigneur*’ with those of the fervent Christian, 
was another of her most intimate friends, — insomuch that the 
reliquary with the particle of St. Chlrles, which he was in habit 
of wearing round his neck, was transmitted to her after his 
death by the marquis, his brother. From his lips too used to 
be treasured up unnumbered narratives of high and affecting 
interest concerning the Revolution and its horrors. Belonging 
to a different category was Olivier, cure of St. Roch, who after- 
wards became bishop of Evreux. He also had conversation, 
interesting and instructive, for all auditors. One of his personal 
reminiscences was singular. He said that he had been lately 
called to a sick lady in the Fauxbourg du Route. He asked 
why she applied to him at such a distance ? It was replied 
that she would send for no one else. He went immediately, 
and was presented by a young person to an elderly lady seated 
in an arm-chair, who received him politely, and began to con- 
verse on various topics. But in fine, “ Madam,” he at length 
said, seizing a pause, “ as you sent for me, I presume it was to 
fulfil my sacred ministry.” “ Not in the least,” replied the old 
Voltarian dame ; “ people said you were active and devoted, 
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and I told them, I’ll try him ; so being in another parish I 
wanted to ascertain whether you really would come to an utter 
stranger at such an hour and living so far away. Adieu." On 
going out the young lady fell on her knees, and implored him 
to return after a few days, as the old lady was impenitent, and 
she could have no influence on her. The Abl>6 Migeon, who 
was at the time attached to the church of St. Germain en 
Laye, was another of her intimates, who had also many sin* 
gular and suggestive narratives respecting his ecclesiastical 
career; and in general people knew that what most interested 
her was some trait or circumstance that had relation to the 
soul. For instance, he related one evening with great joy the 
success that had just crowned his efforts to convert an aged and 
long impenitent infidel of the French army. His manner of 
proceeding throws light upon his own character, and indirectly 
upon hers who so well appreciated its merits. Being told by a 
sister of the hospice of St. Louis that there was in one of the 
sick wards an old colonel day after day blaspheming terribly, 
and always refusing to see a priest, he paid him his first visit as 
if through mistake, having entered his room hastily instead of 
another’s ; but during the instants he stayed, and while slily 
apologizing for the error — God will have pardoned him for call- 
ing it so — he let fall in an off-hand way a pleasant word or two 
to encourage the old man as to his own prospect of recovery ; 
expressing surprise that he should be in a sick room with such 
looks, and making himself for the moment so agreeable, that 
being pressed to return by thg old soldier, who seemed mightily 
taken with him at first sight, he promised to do so if he could 
find time. Needless to add, that the rogue was careful 
enough to keep his word. During his succeeding and often re- 
peated visits — for by this time the good man would hear of no 
other companion — he spoke frankly and bluntly, as if he had 
all his life been a soldier himself. What was it to him, he de- 
manded roughly, who chose to accept his ministry ? He had to 
do his own duty ; it was for others to think of theirs. Brief, it 
was, in fine, the priest who had the air of needing to he per- 
suaded to hear the gallant old officer's confession, which led 
afterwards to a total change of his interior dispositions, and to a 
holy, and happy, and supremely peaceful death. This good vicar, 
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who afterwards “ came all the way to England/ 1 as he would 
have said, to visit her, devoted his means and his time to the 
support of orphan boys, of whom he had about thirty lodged 
and fed, to the marvellous discomfort, as most people would 
think, of a domestic interior, in the house he lived in. Another 
frequent guest during her residence in St. Germain, who in 
fact became her intimate friend, was Monseigneur Afire, the 
archbishop of Paris, subsequently martyred. Frequently of an 
evening this simple-minded, fervent prelate, used to drop in, 
and refresh his wearied spirits with, what he was pleased to call, 
the sweet charm of a purely domestic conversation, not without 
his giving occasional hints as to his embarrassments and strug- 
gles with the government of that day. Mme. de Lezeau, the 
noble and venerable superioress of the sisterhood of the Loges 
in the forest, was also among the number of her confidential 
friends, to whom that lady’s private chaplain, the excellent 
Abbe Brady, bad introduced her long before in the Rue Bar- 
bette. An honester and truer-hearted man never breathed than 
this good priest — a saint after the fashion of St. Francis de 
Sales — who seemed to look on Jane Mary as his own daughter, 
and whose intervals of leisure in the capital were always passed 
in her society,— who at his death left to her his ivory image of 
our Lady, to her infant son his watch, and to her mother his 
sacerdotal vestments for the use of whoever might be her chap- 
lain. Among her circle too one ought not to omit mention of 
Garibaldi the internonce, nor of the celebrated and illustrious 
Lacordaire, nor of Prince Theodore Gallitzin, — between whom 
and herself the bond of amity was formed by their conformity 
of tastes in regard to the poor, and by their zeal to promote the 
religious interest of the military. One might mention also the 
Due and Duchesse de Laval Montmorency, whose affection for 
the holy offices of the Church resembled her own ; also the Abbd 
Eleuthere de Girardin, grandson of the Marquis de Girardin 
d’Ermonville, whose deep and unaffected piety rendered him the 
object of ber esteem. Count Schouvaloff ought not to be omitted, 
who afterwards became a priest and a Barnabite, and whose 
early and sudden death supplied another instance of the myste- 
ries of Providence, in shortening, by a sweet and gentle pro- 
cess, the career of His elect. But above all, one must make 
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mention of the cordial and venerated friend who so often came 
to England for the sole purpose of conversing with her for a 
few days, seeming to care for nothing else, and returning to the 
Continent when he had finished his visit. I mean the estimable, 
ever to be revered Count Peter YermolofF, whose family will 
pardon, I am sure, this introduction of a name that she ever 
breathed before the altar in one or other of the two mementos, 
and whose memory is enshrined along with her own in the 
hearts of her survivors. 

There were some who only crossed her path as birds of pas- 
sage, while their regard for her passed with them to distant 
regions of the earth. Of this number were the Archbishop of 
New York, who became doubly endeared to her for the success 
with which he exerted his great humility in procuring the con- 
version to the Catholic faith of her nurse, for whose deliverance 
from error she had in vain laboured during many years ; Pom- 
pallier, whose see was in New Zealand, and of whose holy nar- 
ratives she was never weary ; Gaily, the confessor and mis- 
sionary of China, where he had been for months encaged and 
unable to stand upright, from whom she obtained as a relic 
the autograph ; and many others whose names I cannot recall. 
There were others also whose memory was dear to her: the 
Abbe Jammes, who departed from local usages for the baptism 
in the house of her infant in an alarming moment ; Jourdan, 
who prepared its brother and sister for their first communions ; 
the Cur6 of St. Severin, to whose predictions as to revolution 
that were later verified she listened with a trembling interest ; 
and, above all, Desgenettes, the venerable cure of Notre Dame 
des Victoires, whom she made godfather of her youngest boy, 
ever revering him as a saint, looking up to him as a father, and 
loving him as a friend. I might have spoken of Blake, the 
patriarchal bishop of Dromore, whose memory is in benedic- 
tion, great feeder of poor people ; and of Father Kenny, the 
provincial of his order, a man of remarkable intelligence, who * 
returned from America praising the citizens of that republic ; 
but though successively the directors of her childhood, she saw 
them only at rare and long intervals in later life; and, of 
course, to most others, to whom death has not yet imparted its 
own sanctity, we are restrained from making even an allusion 
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as we pass ; but all whom I have mentioned possessed cha- 
racters that evinced a close affinity with her own disposition, 
and, as such, they belong naturally to the background of a 
picture which is intended principally to represent herself. 

It was not exactly in accordance with the general style of 
Jane Mary, for a thousand reasons, to think of having, at any 
period of her life, what the French call a salon ; and yet, imper- 
ceptibly and undesignedly, she could not, while in Paris, prevent 
people from being attracted by goodness of heart and nobleness 
of soul. There was, then, the natural foundation of a true salon, 
which springs up of itself, and is the result of habit, and not of 
premeditation. Though she did not seek the pleasure of great 
receptions, no one, in an innocent way, enjoyed them more. 
Her mind and manners, though perfectly natural as belonged 
to her condition, had a certain vivacity which was ever re- 
strained by an exquisite politeness, always negligent and always 
distinguished. Her drawing-room was neither a narrow con- 
venticle, nor a literary coterie, nor a philosophical school, nor a 
political circle, nor a worldly assembly. Excepting as far as 
politeness required, she seemed anxious to be unregarded her- 
self and to draw out others. It was her object, through kind- 
ness to her guests, always in her own house to have the con- 
versation kept up, but never to engross it,— 

<Jn\el Sk oiyqv, fj Xkyeiv rd icalpia. 

She was the soul of the company, not their doctor or their 
patroness. Her house at other times, solely in consequence of 
her own influence, was leisure, recovery of health, freedom for 
all, gaiety for some, reverie and calm study for others. She had 
no ambition to have revived in her house the conversations of 
an hotel Rambouillet ; and if you must have recited there cer- 
tain pieces in place of old heroic ballads, you would have to 
manufacture them out of the prattle of her children ; as when 
the young skater and his sister address each other thus, — 

He. 11 Mary, I did not see you on the pond yesterday. 1 ’ 

She. No more you will to-day.” 

Arch and pleasant thus, and capable of being tuned to please 
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your fancy, there was therefore nothing in the kind of talk that 
went on under her auspices to frighten any one. Her evening 
receptions did not differ much from those of a protracted visit 
of days ; for every one felt quite at home, and at ease, and 
comfortable, and secure, where she presided. Induced for other 
reasons than those of Macbeth, she used to say, or at least she 
acted so as to enable her to say, 

“ To make society 

The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 
Till supper-time alone/’ 

She would always have her table elegantly, but not expen- 
sively, maintained. She would never take any thing herself 
but what was of the plainest kind, and during Lent she denied 
herself secretly the most ordinary indulgence. In Paris, the 
scene of these reunions was successively, but with many in- 
tervals elapsing, in the apartment of the Princess de T 1, at 

22 in the Rue de la Ville L’Eveque ; at the Rond Point, in 
the Champs Elys&s ; in the Place Vendome ; in the Hotel de 
Forhen Janson, and in the Rue Tronchet, where the Revolution 
of February found, ratber than surprised her, in confinement, 
her little John Gerald being just born. Subsequent to that event, 
Kensington became her residence, where these reunions were 
kept together by a link from old continental friendship ; and 
here, with its removal to the Continent, three weeks before her 
own death, they finished. 

Let me endeavour to retrace some of the characteristics in 
which they always and every where participated. Strictly ap- 
plicable to them was every word in a passage which describes 
those of one assuredly far better known, and who exercised a 
much wider influence, to which, by the way, at one period, she 
had herself been no utter stranger, but which resembled hers, 
— through no premeditation on her part, or desire to imitate 
them, but merely as being invested unaffectedly with the same 
thoroughly Christian character. Though in her own apartment 
she had no desire to witness that luxury of inutilities of all 
kinds which surrounds so many in her position ; though she 
took no delight in rare, singular, minute objects, things old and 
new, ugly and pretty, trivial and elegant, fragile and expensive, 
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all jumbled together, as in a boutique de bric-a-brac ; passing 
her time in nibbing and handling these little idols of worldly 
vanity, there was nothing in the aspect of her rooms that 
indicated a want of the sense of even artistic beauty. She 
retained from her habits of life in France a taste for well-lit 
rooms. Her salon was brilliant with lamps and tapers ; so that 
the first impression on entering it was that of a worldly atmo- 
sphere, which might remind you of the anecdote that Mme. de 
Sevign6 relates, of some one not over intelligent, who, on hear- 
ing of the canonization of St. Francis de Sales, exclaimed, 
“ What he ! a saint! why I have often dined with him ! ” But 
one soon perceived that if this exterior was studied to please 
people of the world, the interior appertained to God ; and that 
she who possessed these advantages was not possessed by them. 
It was the same with regard to the commencement of her con- 
versations. It would not have done to trot her out, if I may be 
allowed the expression, before any one who wanted something 
extraordinary in the way of devout or literary talk. Hers, it 
must be repeated, was neither the religious, nor the political, 
nor the literary, nor the artistic, nor the worldly salon ; but, 
without ostentation, it was, as far as she could influence it, a 
Christian hearth. The Catholic spirit did not seek to impose 
itself there, but, emanating from her, it reigned naturally, as if 
there was no help for it, but that so it must be. Never could you 
detect in her a movement of impatience or weariness in regard 
to any one of her guests. When she could make nothing else 
of them, she would propose, what she herself detested, cards. 
Nothing could draw from her the least sign of dislike. Never 
with her was the humble sacrificed to the proud, the fastidious 
to the agreeable, the poor to the rich, the ignorant to the 
learned ; rather, indeed, the balance was in favour of the other 
side. As already remarked, she seemed to possess a knowledge 
of the human heart like divination. A word, a gesture, a look, 
unperceived by others, became for her a revelation ; and when 
later you came with an astonished face to tell her of something 
that had just occurred, you found that, whether it was a virtue 
or a fault, she had foreseen it all. The character of her mother, 
whom, as a guardian angel residing with her, she revered,— 
character, ardent, just, magnanimous, — her silence at times, 
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her thoughtfulness, her knowledge of the world and long ex- 
perience of its ways, without ever seeking to turn that know- 
ledge to her own advantage, or to that of those whom she loved, — 
occasionally her profound sadness, perhaps only kept in check by 
her great sense, and her desire to oblige every one ; the grandeur 
of her manner; her kind of seigneural politeness, never at a loss, 
never to be disconcerted ; her remarkable self-command ; her in- 
difference to personal inconvenience, when it was a question of 
compliance with what she esteemed right and fitting ; her never 
going out of doors, latterly, but twice in the year (to change her 
residence from town to country, and vice versa), redoubling the 
solitude round her in her solitude, arid only appearing to the even- 
ing circle, whom she alternately instructed and amused ; all these 
particularities are needful, perhaps, to explain the tone and 
physiognomy of these reunions, where, as is related of another 
circle, nullity in spite of kindness used to fall naturally into its 
place, and nobleness of heart to be exalted and magnified. The 
rich man and the titled person becoming there the generous rival 
of those who were without fortune, laid aside their titles, and 
the air of their riches, to contend on equal terms with gallantry, 
delicacy, amiability, and honour ; for the mistress of this house 
was not like the lady of whom Mdlle. Scud^ry speaks, as 
satisfied if only she could see within her circle “ some blunt- 
witted lord, ignoble in demeanour, preferring to have in her 
drawing-rooms many fools than only a very few agreeable 
people.” No question 

“ our feasts 

In every mess have folly, and the feeders 
Digest it with a custom.” 

But when she invited guests to her table, wbich never saw the 
lustre of ancestral plate that she left to be forgotten at a 
banker’s, — and minute traits like this are not to be neglected 
in a portrait, — the affection of nobleness, which her nature 
showed, made the whole affair of what the ancients called the 
apparatus secondary ; as when Mme. de Slvign£ talks of three 
bishops being about to dine with her in her Castle of the Rocks, 
and of her having a piece of salt beef for them. Of habits, as 
we already observed, the most abstemious, she would always 
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reserve for herself some dish that no one else regarded ; but 
which the previous abstinence of the entire day had rendered 
more palatable than dainties were for others. Cordiality and 
simplicity constituted the tone of all her reunions. She saw, in 
general, but few of those persons who worshipped sumptuous 
fare, and that, too, at long intervals between; and still fewer 
of those who make their faces vizors to their hearts, dis- 
guising what they are. Mdlle. de Scudery, writing pleasantly 
to Mdlle. Paulet, says of the society of Marseilles, “All 
disagreeable truths are related here without disguise ; and 
frankness is so great, that if any thing whatever be con- 
cealed, it is only the good qualities which one remarks in 
one’s dearest friends. Elsewhere, charity enjoins our keep- 
ing secret the faults of our neighbour ; but in this place, for 
fear of causing vainglory, one is careful never to praise any 
one, however good he may be.” This was not precisely the 
tone that reigned in her drawing-rooms. She measured every 
one with thoughts so qualified as her charity did best instruct 
her. Neither, in consequence of her never flattering any 
one’s absurdities, did you meet with her, in genera], those who 
bring beautiful and majestic things into contempt, by pretending 
to revere only what belongs irremediably to the past, resembling 
in this act of folly the giant Morgante, who, seeing his horse 
dead, cries, “ Ah, you won’t carry me any more ? Well, then, 
I will carry you. Put this animal, whose only defect consists 
in being dead, on my hack, Messire Roland, and lend me a 
hand.” The giant departs carrying his steed. Symbol of dead 
things, which one tries to make walk ; satire on the feudality of 
the middle ages, reduced to nothing excepting an appearance. 
But, in exchange, there might be often allusion heard to some 
new institution, vital with truth and charity, to act with benefi- 
cence on the present as well as on future ages. She would 
never take advantage of the position of her guests to solicit 
their alms for the poor, or for any other object; but she did not 
at any time, or in any place, forget their interests. It was in 
her drawing-room, in the Rue de Grenelle, that the Bishop of 
Nancy first announced his intention of founding a society for 
the ransom of Chinese children. She fell on her knees while 
the Bishop developed his plan, and her name was one of the 
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first inscribed in it. Pedantry was seldom, if ever, represented 
in these unpretending reunions, where it would have been held 
as disagreeable as Mdlle. de Scudery found it, in the company 
that she so humorously describes, into which she was thrown by 
chance upon a journey. “ Travelling in a public carriage to 
Rouen,” she tells us that “ she met a very disagreeable company, 
amongst whom was a young lawyer, who could talk of nothing 
hut Cujas. At first, I thought,” she says, “that it was of the 
late M. Cujas he was speaking, but I found out that it was of an 
ancient jurisconsult doctor. If one spoke of the war, he said 
he preferred being a pupil of Cujas to being a soldier; if one 
spoke of travels, he assured us that Cujas was known every 
where ; if one spoke of music, he said that Cujas was more just 
in his reasoning than music in its notes ; if one spoke of eating, 
he swore that he would rather fast every day than never read 
Cujas; if one spoke of handsome persons, he said that Cujas 
had. a fine daughter, and that although old she was not yet 
ugly. In fine, Cujas was every thing, and I was so bored with 
Cujas that, as this is the first, so is it the last time I shall ever 
pronounce his name.” 

Disputes in her society were left to die out of themselves, and 
that was quickly ; for in regard to them she felt like Pontano, 
who makes Virgil exclaim after hearing a furious argument 
between pedants, “ O grammarians, how inhuman are your 
humanities ! ” She would not have liked the company of that 
M. de Montansier of whom Mme. de Rambouillet said, “by 
dint of being very wise he is quite silly. Never man sacrifices 
so little to the graces. He cries, he scolds, he tilts with you. 
Never man has done so much to cure me of the humour for dis- 
puting.” Hers was the tone of that kind of society in which 
there is nothing sharp or cutting ; no collisions, no noise, or at 
least, oiily such as constituted a polite noise — un fracas de 
bonne compagnie. However, there were shades to come over 
even her innocent brightness : so true it is that to whatever 
shelter one flies no one here below can pass his life in absolute 
peace and repose. Political debates would creep in impercep- 
tibly. Accustomed and willing to hear discussed the dearest 
interests of England along with those of Christianity, she re- 
coiled from the vain turmoil of mere earthly complications ; and in 
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Paris she was to be fatigued by the conflict, when her best 
friends were defending, step by step, that alluvial soil regained 
by the house of Bourbon from the revolution of 1789. At that 
time, of French liberty people used to talk as if agreeing with 
Jules Janin, who said of it “c’est un gros homme en tilbury.” 
She was condemned to hear oftener than she liked of chambers 
and ministers, of journals and new pamphlets. Even in those quiet 
salons people at that time Used to feel uneasy about the emeute. 
They used to ask, “ What day will be the next revolution ? Will 
there be scaffolds, or will pillage content them?” One English- 
man assured her the latter was inevitable, and that he had con- 
cealed his valuables within mattresses. At last events arrived 
to verify many fears ; but of these disasters, which profoundly 
affected her, for she shed tears when she heard the republic 
proclaimed beneath her window, it is not necessary for me to 
speak. But while all the divisions, all the struggles which 
preceded the revolution of ’48, had living echoes in her 
drawing-room, where the graver events of 1830 had left a 
poignant memory, her society presented an asylum of compara- 
tive peace and cheerfulness which was not easily found else- 
where. She could accommodate herself to the most opposite 
characters, detect the good side in each and excuse what was 
weak. People that would never have met elsewhere found a 
point of union with her company ; and she would never suffer 
any one, however less agreeable to others, to leave her presence 
slighted or discouraged. She toas enthusiastic, and yet sensible ; 
she possessed a fund of reason as well as of imagination, while 
always remaining in heart the pure woman, with a mind that 
soared above the worldly mutability and referred all things to 
the Sovereign Disposer. Perhaps on the very score of her 
amiability there were some who might have required reflection 
to be set right as to the consistency between her faith* and her 
politeness. She needed not such an apology, for she was what 
she was instinctively; and as the Vicomte de Slgur says of the 
natural grace of Mme. Riccoboni, she herself was not in the 
secret of her own style and influence*:” but as for those who 
might be disposed to censure, I would refer them to that paa- 

* Les Femmes, tom. i. 312. 
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sage in the memoirs of Mme. Swetchine, where she is repre- 
sented saying, “ Politeness in the world is not a culpable 
dissimulation. It softens rather than dissembles, and besides, 
deceiving no one we cannot accuse it of falsehood. Incompati- 
bility of characters, the profound and radical division which 
springs from opposite principles, the ardent pursuit of different 
objects — all these elements of discord put in motion by the 
irritability of self-love make it difficult to conceive how the 
reunion of people should not be often the occasion of contests 
and bitter provocations. The effects however are different. 
Without supposing elevated motives, urbanity comes to our aid ; 
by the gentleness of its forms it supplies justice, and the 
moderation which should be internal. The most divergent 
opinions, by the measure of expression, while manifesting them- 
selves, lose their dangerous character, and* pass like ‘clouds 
charged with electricity, near enough to be distinct, and never 
near enough to clash with each other. This consequence in a 
lower scale of civilization might be mistaken for indifference, 
or cowardice, or scepticism ; but to those who can read in twi- 
light, a word, a silence, a slight change of intonation, an allusion 
even, however distant, suffice ; and the result is, that if no one 
expresses what he thinks precisely as he feels, no one is arrested 
by things exactly as they are said ; their clear and positive 
meaning is discovered, and remains in the intelligence as the 
naked figure is distinguished under drapery. Politeness never 
conducts to lies, not even to the slightest concession on merely 
its own account, and to practised eyes the true thought is dis- 
engaged in all its integrity from the forms which envelope it." 

But passing to other matters, let us proceed to consider this 
character in regard to its relations with the world in general, 
and to the light in which it was disposed to view its ordinary 
manners. 

To a life of faith like hers nothing can render the atmosphere 
of what deserves, in an evil sense, the name of the world agree- 
able, or the routine of its conventionalism wholesome. That 
there are often elements which tend to neutralize its natural 
malignity must be yielded. Formerly, at least in France, as 
no doubt in other countries, where the spiritualism of Catholicity 
produced effects analogous to what is expected from the disin- 
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fecting properties, of certain chemical combinations, there may 
have been much to impart a new and foreign character to what 
is of itself repulsive and antagonistic. In the life of Mile. 
d’Esturville, for instance, we read of Mme. de Mercceur, one of 
the greatest princesses of her time, “ having a great esteem for 
a certain family because it lived in innocence and piety, fearing 
God,’* — a trait which recalls the manners of St. Louis, of whom 
Joinville says, “ II ama tant toutes gens qui craignoeint et 
aymoient Dieu.parfaitement, que pour la grant renommee qu’il 
oyt dire de mon frere, sire Gilles de Bruyn, qui n’estoit pas de 
France, de craindre et amer Dieu, ainsi que si faisoit-il, il luy 
donna la connestablie de France/’ Of the high Parisian society 
in the seventeenth century Mile. Scudery says in the Grand 
Cyrus, that “the form of life there is, no doubt, very agreeable 
— parceque le m^rite y donne plus de rang que la qualite.” In 
this respect that high world is even contrasted with the disposi- 
tion of a lower class; for, she adds, “ Cleodore a bourgeoise, 
— has a fantasy which betrays her origin. It consists in making 
a difference between gentlemen of the court and others, as if 
she thought it impossible to be a thorough gentleman without 
frequenting the court*.” In the high society of France at that 
period we find friendships renounced for the very reasons that 
in another country, in later times, they would perhaps be espe- 
cially cultivated ; for instance, “ Do not name to me Mme. de 
Meckelbourg,” writes Mme. de Sevigne to a friend, “ I renounce 
her. How could she in times like these^ when the poor are in 
such misery, keep by her so much gold and silver, such rich 
furniture, such jewels ! My dear madam, I could speak to you 
for a year on this subject ; and it is to offend me personally to 
act the miser like Mme. de Meckelbourg. We used to call each 
other sisters at one time, — je la renonce, qu’on ne m’en parle 
plus ; but let us speak of the Due and Duchesse de Chaulnes, 
who set such a different example, making so admirable a use of 
their property, giving with one hand what they receive in the 
other, and when they have not the lingots of St. Malo, taking 
care that the poor should come in for a share of their magnifi- 
cence, being, in a word, people that one cannot too much love 

* Grand Cyras. 
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and honour and admire V Where views were thus elevated 
and consistent with the aspirations of faith, it is clear that there 
was no invincible antagonism between close relations with the 
world and a life submissive to the . latter influence. Besides, 
without taking such very spiritual ground, it is certain that 
society, at certain epochs, is less opposed to what is natural and 
simple and amiable, and consequently so far Christian, than at 
others. It is something, for instance, when, as in the mediaeval 
period, high rank did not interfere with the discharge of any 
duties that could grace and sanctify a woman, and when under 
the same conditions of birth and fortune, manliness and labouring 
actively under what now passes for a servile form in the other 
sex, without reference to war, had more fair play. Olivier de la 
Marche, when a boy, was page in the court of the good Duke 
Philippe de Bourgogne, and he says, on one occasion, “I re- 
member that when we pages had to take the duke’s horses to 
water, there used to be in these troublesome times ten or twelve 
lances sent as an escort to guard us to the place where they 
were to be watered.” It was rather a simple kind of dandyism, 
therefore, in an age, when in a normal state of things such 
duties devolved upon the young nobility; for this riding the 
horses to water would have gone on in peace just as well, only 
without the lances. A sweet careless frankness and humility 
too belonged to the same manners, of which I cannot think of an 
instance more fit to give an idea of it than the language of the 
same Olivier de la Marche, when after telling us how he asked 
some great man or other the meaning of a particularity that he 
remarked in a public ceremony, he adds, “ et combien que je 
fusse Page, et du nombre de la petite extime, le bon homme 
s’arresta a moy et me diet que e’estoyent les Masons,” &c., and 
then concludes with — “ pour ce qu’a celle heure je ne voyoye 
plus rien qui fist a enquerir, je m’en allay avec autres de ma 
sorte, regardant partout.” That humble phrase “autres de ma 
sorte,” uttered by the scion of a noble house, seems to me 
charmingly significative of a worldliness that had been some- 
what eliminated of its poison. 

But whether we desire traits of manners in the upper circles, 
* Lett. 1030. 
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which recall Fleury *s Moeurs des Chretiens, or only circumstances 
which conduce to the reign of what is natural and unaffected, 
as at a later epoch can be found in the company of Mme. de 
Sevign6, for obvious reasons, without calling in experience to 
give evidence, such a state of things cannot be expected to 
exist at all times, and in all countries. 

It is true, there seems to be no reason a priori why of necessity 
any people, in regard to the upper and middle classes, should 
be a vulgar nation ; or, at least, capable of being called such. 
We may think ourselves great nobles, almost, as it were, living 
under the ancient regime, and as Mme. de S4vigne says, “ our 
servants may think us even far greater still ” — and yet condescen- 
sion in our social relations, politeness prescribed even to these 
same domestics towards strangers, would involve us in no inevit- 
able domestic inconvenience or personal calamity. One might 
show a little of that heart which belongs to gentleness and true 
high breeding — a little of that sympathy so much more valuable 
than kindness, which only excludes a total devotion to politics, 
and affairs, and dissipation, even at times unfruitful, without for- 
feiting all claim to what are thought the more solid virtues of a 
national character. Neither does one perceive, from the first, 
why in any country it should be necessary to employ great per- 
sonal efforts to avoid being left in solitude in a noble city with 
nearly every door and bosom locked against you, as being one 
of the unknown ; or why, in order to escape from such a posi- 
tion, it should be indispensable, as Gibbon observed, to " graft 
one’s private consequence on the importance of a great profes- 
sional body to obtain connexions, which are cemented . by 
hope and interest, by emulation and the mutual exchange of 
favours.” Society, one might have thought, depended not so 
wholly upon selfish motives, and was more generally influenced 
by amiable feelings, or at least by a laudable taste for intercourse 
with persons whose merit did not consist in their rank or fortune. 
Such expectations are no doubt realized by experience in many 
places, as under certain conditions they would probably be in 
all. But the world, which, when left to itself, can seldom move 
exactly as young people, or those who court mental pleasures, 
would have it, is under the best circumstances but a tamed 

l 2 
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monster, that after all has been done to make it gentle will 
easily relapse to its true ferine nature. 

“ Ces ames du common font tout pour de l’argent, 

Et, sans prendre interet aux douleurs de personne, 

Leur service et leur foi sont a qui plus leur donne 

So when favourable circumstances are presented, all the old 
phenomena return with astounding prodigality. Things over 
and over again denounced by poets, and historians, and even 
novel-writers, that you might have thought utterly discoun- 
tenanced and buried under the weight of a universal oppro- 
brium, spring up again into life just as fresh and luxuriant as 
the summer herbage. The Duchesse du Maine had amongst 
her ladies one who said, “ The great by dint of stretching them- 
selves become so thin that you can see through them. It is 
a fine study to contemplate, and I know nothing more likely to 
lead to philosophy.” Occasion returns to verify the justice of 
such observations. Talk before such grandeur of some holy 
person having succeeded in the object of his life — conversion, 
and they, however elevated in rank, will reply like Launcelot 
the clown, “ Truly the more to blame he : we were Christians 
enough before; e’en as many as could well live, one by an- 
other.” You have spoken to her ears divinity, to these others 
profanation. Then what rules triumphant are state notions, 
governmental principles ; and when you show them the altars 
of the God who created man, and of the Christ who has saved 
him, they exclaim, “ These are only the gods of our country ; 
but our gods are the gods of its rulers, fidelity and honour.” 
“ I tell you,” adds the author, who observes this trait of the 
worldly character, “ I tell you, in truth, since the seduction of 
the first woman by the serpent, there has been no seduction 
morer fearful than that.” Yet, as another and eloquent writer 
says, “ This worship of honour, without any view to a celestial 
motive, and to a future palm, this vestige perverted and vilely 
parodied of an ancient chivalrous virtue, can it be really as 
M. de Vigny seems to imagine, a plank of safety for a whole 

• Corneille. 
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society ? is it any thing else, at the best, but a naked rock, pre- 
cipitous, good possibly for a few, but sterile and offering small 
refuge in the universal submersion ?" To a mind regulated by 
the principles of faith, and to a heart warmed and elevated by 
its lustre, the society of such a world presented no shadow of 
attraction. Though in her youth she excelled in the dance, and 
loved it — though every where graceful — smooth and still 

“ As the mute swan that floats adown the stream, 

Or, on the waters of the unruffled lake, 

Anchors her placid beauty," — 

yet she used often to speak of remembering her chagrin as a 
girl, when, on leaving the ball-room in London on a June morn- 
ing, the streaks of day and the singing of the birds over the 
squares in the pale lustre of the dawn, 

“ when ev’ry glassy blade 

Droops with a diamond at his head," — 

used to seem reproaching her with a misuse of hours, and 
wound her young fancy. An aristocratic pretension natural to 
new democracies and to sudden fortunes, is never indeed pleas- 
ing; for then, as Alain Chartier said of certain courts in his 
time, “we aTe all like traders, who buy one another, and some- 
times for what others give us, — nous leur vendons nostre humanite 
precieuse*:" but now, where she found herself, pretensions of this 
kind were seen combined with the defects of an ancient civilization. 
Mme. de Krudner need not have taken so much time to reflect 
on the causes which make most of those who, under such cir- 
cumstances, live in the great world finish by detesting each 
other, and by calumniating life at their last hour. “Every 
thing contributes to their having sentiments, which are neither 
good for this world," as Mme. de S6vign6 says, “nor for the 
next ; " and, certainly, one has not to wait long to witness proof 
that “the labour of the foolish wearieth every one of themf." 
Mme. de Lambert endeavoured to impress this fact on the mind 
of her daughter J, and Mme. de Maintenon, another authority 
in such matters, at the height of her glory, wrote to Mme. de 

* Le CuriaL + Eccles. % (Envies, & c., tom. ii. 7 
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